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FOR 


EXAMINATION PURPOSES 


USE THE 


ACME PAPERS. 





They are yop ot bys all teachers them, to 
tar the best ie 


be by far in the market for general 
school p 

They are in v attractive style, and cost less 
than ay o er paper a of equally rood writing Titing quality 
and are as well adapted to pen or penc: 


They are much stronger than ~ f oiber low price 
paper, and do not break or crack wit 


AND WHAT I8 OF THE 


GREATEST IMPORTANCE 


they do not tire the Eye as Ley - “= yF do, especially 
on night work, tT ina press degre (when generally 

used) tend’ prevent the failing of the Y chitdeen’ that 
is so bby meng American school and 
professional persons. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO SUPPLYING 
PAPER FOR EXAMINATIONS, IN 


CAP, LETTER, AND OTHER 
SIZES, 


with or without printed heads, either bound in pads, or 
on or wrapped. 


or for sale generally b 


first-class station- 
will be sent by ma’ 


on application. 


“lone 2 Stationery and Paper Co., 


117 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
— 


A. SCHWARTZ, 


33 BARCLAY ST. 
NEW YORE. 
MANUFACTURER or 


BADGES 
MEDALS 


of every Description. 


NICOLL the TAILOR, 


G20 BROADWAT 
—aND— 
139 to 151 BOWERY, N. Y. 


Electric Lights, Telephone, Steam Machinery, all 
Latest Improvements. 


School Teachers 


anent employment, fresh air , attera 

Pa a yt in eelling m Books "I have 
= who st ey are re in six 
months sy 


iv ; 

‘ing, and ha remained their health besides. I have 

the best and bdscheapest ibles published in this coun ~c 7 
w 














in the same _ 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


SCURESE 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
beens roved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 

omseal and Efficient Medicines known. 
They are just what the people want, sav- 


oney, sick and 
Beery sna ie dhe well-tried fessurigtite 


AF ere esate generals 
pee ice eg aoe - 


free 
CORN ai Sac Terms and $5 cutat 
Saws rt &Oo.,Portiand, Maia 











D. A ppLeTon & 


Cos 


EpucaTIonaL PusticaTIons. 





| Appleton's School Readers, 


— 





Prepared by Supt. Harris, of 8t. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! publi- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical exeellence, they have, 
as was anticipeted, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
tained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books. 





The New American History, 


i 


By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D., recently pub- 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illustrations, clear maps, convenient arrangement. 
lively style, are among its most prominent features, 





Krusi's Drawing. 


——:0:—— 


This course of Free.hand and Inventive Drawing is better adapted 
te the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It is simple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and edu- 
cational dasis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send for complete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS: 
BALLARD'S WORD- WRITER 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK: 


All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable inexecution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
will.be added from time to time, so that fresh material may always 
be economically obtained. 





AND HOW TO PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 


Designed to accompany 
Baliard’s “ Words,” 


ie Se © Gane 
In Parte. 





BEST BOOKS 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education over 
THREE HUNDRED different 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and scholarship, in 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed in their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the tol- 
lowing : Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton’s Arith- 
metics, Youman's Chemistry 
and Botany, tLockyer’s As- 
tronomy, Le Conte's Geology; 
Morse's Zoology, Huxley and 
Youman's Physiology, besides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and School-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us op matters connected 
with the introduction and use 
of our publications. Imme- 
diate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made for introduction. 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 





The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


_—_— 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practica!, and invariably successful. 





Tits 


Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises in 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Buch aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


70: 








Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in- 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them to an sccur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





HARKNESS'S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


“ Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many ot 
the most eminent classical professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly al! our lead- 





ing classical institutions of every grade, both of school and college. 





AND 


New Editions. 





Well’s Natural Philosophy. 


New Edition. With many new Bngravings, care- 
fully revised and re-edited in accordance with the 
latest results of Scientific Discovery and Research, 
By Worrurveron C. Forp. and 


§ By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, | © 


to cover ‘al ¥ 


— ng 
k caperet, for many years, a national reputa- | cuts. 
tion forte general cx excellence asa text book, and the 

hope that in its new and correct form it may 


on in its former rity 
order to meet the wishes of geome’ teachers, the book 
been two complete tn it- 


drostatics ; w' ie. Part Two com comprise 
known as Heat, Light, Elec - KA 
with the principles of Accoustics. 


Swinton’s New World rel 


erocens bes pook to ap6 9 pach & vovizten a0 0 com. 

wv noes Word care being 

Taken t to geeterye © ea >, methods ot study of the 
older work; but wi ape nine-tenths of the matter is 

new. 5 Oe ne af he nee eae. be ee be | west 
stated that the two seore Latin roots in the original The 








tanical Terms. 
pages. Cloth. 

Single copies sent to teachers, if desired mr examina- 

tion with a view to introduction, on receipt of 


The present edition is not simply a re-issue, but has 
been entirely rewritten, and the compass 
. ——+y 1- require its division 


work have been rais 4 to 800, and new sections in Greek 
d lo-Ba: 
New Books a Sa 
Gray’s Structural Botany : 


On, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS OF MOR 
PHOLOGY. To which is added the principles of 
Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of Bo- 
Profusely i.lustrated. 442 


1 vol, 


} Aleti 





more importaat 4: 
; and the historical i} 
E - Y has bee ~ 


nary. 

through the gift o! 
inustrating. species 
of we “Stents 
genera! plan 





tematic botany, 
ess and 


Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
A THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 
— this edition the section on kinds of rocks has bees 


Cocughers the dynamica! part 
—— rewritten has become enla: 


ving brief b Adit ic lists 
Sat doctstnen, Gat’ tom 


rs] greeny — ed wi 


can Foes! Vert 
lacial and C ods of 
addition, :-* work | = cupplemented, 
h, by twelve plates of 
of reptiles, bird-, mammals, 
Tetaceous, and Tertiary formations 


t Prof. Mars 


of the work 


westise in itself. 

The volume now published in thereiore, mar 

tts descriptive title ie given above. A) 

—y J A de the i planta rt 1 ty¥+y ~ of 
enogamous plan thus 

Part I., 45 cts.; Part Il., 55 cts. ; Complete | the seientific study 

gested with the utmost e 


an 
profusely illustrated with well-executed w 


ig A additi 
while fe only partially | 


Hie the work remains unchanged. 


The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
BOOK ; consisting chiefly of Music selected from the 
best German, English, and Italian Authors, adapted 
for use in high Schools, advanced Singing Classes, 
and Musical Societies. Arranged and composed by 
Grones B. Loomis. Designed to follow Loomis's 
Progressive Music Lesson Series. Boards, leather 
back. 235 pages. 

, Liberal ternis will be made for introductory supplies 
into schools, and sample copies will be seit postpaid on 
receipt of $@ cts., if desired tor examination withs 
view to introduction. 

The educations! character of this book is apparent in 
glancing over the elementary department, where sev- 
ae? ust | | eal new featares not heretofore presented are ex- 
braced. Among these may be mentioned the names and 

T | compass of different kinds of voices and instruments, 





$1.25. 


recision, the pre: | classification of collections ef voices, musical +h 


| ments, {liustrations of many of the instramen.s named 
| number and kind of tnstruments used in orchestras and 
ds of various sizes, brief descriptions of the different 
kinds of musical compositions, sacred ana_ secular. 
These are followed be a& short chapter vn Harm 
| treats onthe use f the chords most irequentl ly @. 
loyed in music. A few brief alten sketches of 
be most noted composers, followed by a number of sol- 
feggioe and oratorio solos, complete this department. 
has been The Song Department consists of three or four part 
ed one-half, music, secular and sacred, select d, composed and ar- 
aes ite ranged from the com positions ofa Great bumber of ue 
to ita | most femcus composers, German, Italian, and English. 
The music is varied and fresh {n character. 





ebrates,| Descriptive Circulars, with terms for introduction, wil 
the Quater: | be forwarded on application. 


WWISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &1CO., 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


New York School Journal. © 





ES eee 


2 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


ae aad 


AvAMs ACADEMY QuINcY, MASS. I S8. Hon. CHARLES 


Francis Apams, Chairman of ers. . Thirteen 
pepile out of fourtee ——— at Harvard 
‘ollege this Board, 


r. $350. 
or information to 


sti 
war ae circ ler lar jane mea oe 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL eg yy AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15. 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 
lock and Misa Susie Polloek. Principaly. Mra, Louise 
Pollock hae been for fifteen years an earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Lime Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
Sew,” » Manual for Family and Kindergarten 1n 1864, 
a Susie Poliock ted in the Kindergarten 
Nornia? Iastitate of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since s.ccessfully en in t in ac: ord 


IMPORTANT ! 


To Teachers, who are tavited to Investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize a 
large profit in addition to the great good accomphahei 
in restoring to health thuse afflieted with most anv o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 
son can understand the use of the Apparatus by reterring 
to the manual ot instructions whieh accompanies each 





with lI‘r@bel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and 
Washington. For terms and particulars apply to the 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
POLLWOCK, 8. E. cor. of 8th and K st. Washington. 
D.C, 


Ni’ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 


Ne. 5 E. 84th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 


(incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 





STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com | 
Elocutien and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo 
guages, Drawing and —- offers unequal 

Sona to puptis, from the frst beginning te the >. 
éshed Artist. 

A — & Saeee Sees for Teachers. 

lasses of 0 
Terms: “6 ‘Two mnt rs ” — 


Strictly Private Lessons, 4 e 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 

SUBSORIPTION BOOKS Daily from #A.M. to10P.M. 

WN. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta yi_. is cunioehy sep- 
arate and distinct from all a by. ich 

ita name and oder, ovidentiy with t the view 

of obtaining petromage 

‘The celebrated Ariom Pianos are used in the school. 


iO both NORMAL, and Rioterqnsten Train- 

ng School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 

fall caine. one, two and three years respectively. In- 

corporated under a state Board rustees. This is the 

onty Normal School in the State, Levies : X..~.| Pro- 

Course and mbined with 

the most thorough academ c instrection. Tuition and 

peerdteg at the lowest rates. Addre 
orthington, Frapktiin Co. 0. 


a ey BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
ding, 805 L Srestver. New York. This is a pro- 

fee R school for business training, and is under the 
rE supervision of the Sounder ¢ - proprietor, Mr. 
8 Paekard, who for the past 20 y was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the Rook- 
series which bears their name. The oe e 





38 JOHN OGDEN, 





was founded in 1668, and "has made steady p cus In 
utility and Spe, favor, + ~ now ents at the vead of 
this c The tl 


Gerongs ene efficent. The rates of tuition have re- 
eeut) reduced, and A papile can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term of i2 w 


00. my or send for 
eireular containing fall particulars. 8. 8. PA 
Prinetpal. 


CKARD 





AINE'S 
Canal; 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

“L" Station (Estab, 1849}. Paine’s uptown 
Mth St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
m, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeepi 
ndence an 


@ Bowery, co! 


all English Branc Writing lessons Bs. monthly nly 3 


Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 
wack ward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


ALE LAW SCHOUL,—Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate course (for of D.C.L.) 2 years, 

Fal! term opens Sept. 25th. dress 
401-52t) Prof. FRAN’ IS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


Fer Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Kheotype Bngravings, 
German Transparencies; 


@il Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs of Dipiom for Schools & Colleges. 
Extra inducements and ples and price list free to 
any teachers or us their address. 
. BUFF anufacturing Publisners 
By sgh Mass, Established 1830. 














BROTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday Schoe!] Reward Cards, at the 
largest discounts hitherto offered. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(late with C. T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Ariist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vase, Brushes, &c. 
Materials for Wax Flowers, 


75 E. 13th ST., bet, 45h AV. and BYWAY. 


Mrs. Hyde McIntyre & Co. 


Agents’ Mining and Real Estate 
AGENCY, 


Houses for sale and to let, furnished and unfurnished 
in all parts of the city. Money toaned on first-class rea 
estate at lowest rates. All active mining stocks bought 
and sold. We deal only in such stocks as we know to be 

ood. We sell either small or large amounts as our cus- 
fomers may desire, and persons of smal! means will find 

at our office the best and safest means of investing their 
money where the principal will be secure to them, and 
where they will soon realize handsome profits. 


23 Union Square, N. Y. Room 12, 


$570 820 














per day at home. Samples worth $5 tree 
Address $ Trxso0n & 00., Portland, Maine 


ni Send six cent postage stamp ior torty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 


Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO-, 
_ (Successors) £20 _BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


Ied- | 23d STREET, ANT 9t AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


TEES 
BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP 
EST, and the BEST light known for Schools, Churches, 
Stores. w Windows, Pariors, eeu Offices, Picture 
eaten Theatres, Depots, etc 


New and elegant 
gus. 

d size ofroom. Get circular and estimate. 
« liberaldiscount to churches and tne trade. 


L. P. FRINE, 551 Pearl Street. New York 
WM. JOHNSON’S 

PATENT IMPROVED BORAX, 

IODINE AND BRAN 


SOAP, 


A speedy cure A Corns, Bunions and Tender Poy. All 
intelligent peaple F er ‘the properties of Borax, I —~_~ 
== —," and by their happy combination in soap. 4 

chertag heir alrections it wil make the afflicted wi 

leet jump with joy. 
"ie Sale by THOS. GILL, Borax Soap 
Wind ROW, New Fern: 

And all druggists ascntnas the country. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 











Branch Offices.—1199 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadel phi: : 279 Fulton street (cor. Til 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 Stree 





Dye or Clean all revel of Ladies’ and aceieeme 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods receiver and ret»rned by ex- 
press. 


About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next to man. He goes 
to battle with him; he follows in the funeral train; he 
is taken Into the deepest mines; he crosses the seas, he 
ascends high mountains at man's bidding. But few per- 
sons, however, know how to takecare of ahorse. We 
have some copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
William H. Hall says, he has bought books in Englan¢é 
that he paid five and ten dollars for, which are not 
good. We send them in paper covers, post-paid, for one 
INSTITUTE, Cne JouRNAL, or two ComMPANION subscri- 
bers E. L. KELLOGG @ ©. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. CnurcH Beit and Cuimzs 
Acapremy, Facrory Beg is, etc. Improved Patent 
MovuntTixe. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cents a year 
Is indeed a grand thing ; it isa newspaper for the boys 

andgiris. It is sure to interest every one ; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
that enters the house. It gives out questions and pre 

sents prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, etc 
It should be in every house where there are children - it 
deals with the practical things of life Inthe Jacob Ap- 
bott way Its readers will b i ly well 
informed on a thousand subjects that are treated of no 
where else. In tact this paper is apecially fltted for the 
children, as the ordinary newspaper is fitted for men and 
women. Toshow how popular it is, one agent visited 146 
families and 182 subscribed. And, besides, this paper Ir 
pure as gold there are many that are justly to be dreadea 
—they are almost as fatal asa bullet. Parents, teachers 
send for the ComPANION, give it as a present. We guaran- 
tee you will consider it worth tenfold the;price. Let al 
book and paper agents send us a green stamp for sample 

t will Pay them to take subscribers. Teachers who send 

















heir names will receive a copy free. Address, 
E. L. Kettoee & Co., 17 Warren 8t., N. ¥. 


USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON’S 


CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS 


HARRISON M?’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 


Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schoola and Colirges 


ASE: DEV 


a Whitin NE 
Flan, Line iAX, 
Best Tie SEN paca 


ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOO 


FARMING FORPROFIT 


SELLS HOW TO e 
tivate all Best Mann: 
Fosd and care or Stock ‘Scow Frat: Manage 
How te Make Mon Money en tne Farm, 
*Everv Farmer should have a eopy. $60 Pages. 
140 Tijnetrations, nd foreircularsto » 

J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL EYES. 


In order te introduce her songs mere extensively, Mrs 
A. Elmore will give away 10,000 eopiesof “Bea. am. 
Eyes,” which is recently issued and rapidly beeemi.. 
popular im New York City. Thepiece is cents but 
will be semt for twoScent stamps to these who apply 
previous to May ist, 1880. Mrs. A. ELmonr. 


(Every reader of the Companton 18 femiliar with the 
name of Mrs Elmore, who is ene of our regular con- 
poetry, and all who are fomd of good music & and true 
> will be glad to accept her offer, “ Beautitul 

‘s worthy of a place in every parlor. EDITOR). 


FOR EUROPE! 


Not a Tourist Agency. 


De. Loomis’s Summer Party for SWIT. 
and ITAL\, for ladies and "pentiomen ago 
Strictly select and private. \—r eo and controlled 
Af ft — A few, and only a few, vacan- 


ba For indiow am esc 
eens ort, Dr. eg 
“Address : 




















235 





L. C. LO i, 
Box Mi, a ee D.C. 2 
23 Union Square. 


NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 
No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is ible te nearly all kinds of itus- 
t:ations, such as Maps, Drawing ‘ards, Outlines, Ina 
| and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro 
uced in perfecticn. The prices are far below copper 
r wood enar.. 





cng. in factitis th oi 


anewn. The plates produced can be on or 
peo printing press, and wili usually prin “000 
~oniea, 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS \s worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 


strain, So'd at GREATLY REDUCED 2B resame, and sent by 
mail, to all part: of tne count ye for fall deacri 
tive Gregier 2 N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 63 

way, 








A MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDFRS OF THE 
Boliver Mining Company ig be held at 27 Bond 
street, at 8 o'clock P me) A 1880, to vote upon the 
pro increase of the’ Capitol "Stock to one Satiiion 

ars, and for such general Le as mer % pre- 
sented. C. W. ‘ooper, Wm Smith, 
Trustees; H. E. Hayes, Secy. 


RARE CHANCE FOR TEACHERS AND OTHERS 





who have time to canvas fora food book. “ THE 
Lire oF ZACHARIAH CHANDLER,” by Senator Blaine, 
First-class in every respect. 


CHARLES 
4 ke st., a] ¥. 


HE TRACEKES REST, TOMKINS’ COVE, ROCK 
land Co., N. ¥., delightfuily situated on the west 
bank of hey Hudson, ten miles below West Point. 4 
pieesan’ and perfectly healthy location. Modera 
rms and home-like accommodations. Intended solely 
or the benefit of tired teachers. Address carly 


Miss E CLewent, Germantown, Pa, 


USIC TEACHERS send for circular of the six weeks 
Summer seasion of the Ohio Norma! Music School. 
methods of instruction, eminent Peotracsore. = in 
every regard, this school is gen 3 ev: 

eral features which make it exceed! mg! Mi iy destrable to 
teachers. Address N. COE STEWART, Cleveland, Onto, 


Lb brace ean Send soc. for 


ae mt 00» pers doz. Jentam, McClurg 
Co., Chicago. 
Day tte ‘i-y WH: ao, . = 


By S. W. STRAUB. ECHOES. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULL 


Apply to 























WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


EUROPEAN 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mrs. Hester W. Dart having met with marked success 
in her Academy of Design, hasdecided to take a class o 
young ladies to Barons, to tT Literature, Music, 
etc., under her special supervis assisted by the best 
masters im every branc 

‘As Mrs. Dart lived and studied for several years in 
the different Art Centers in Europe, she fee.s confident 
that she can make the undertaking a tho: oughly —— 
ae and instruct.ve une for hr pen. She proposes 

ravel during the Summer of /&%, a the fo lowin 
wisaae in P ris, where her clase wilt ave the best a 
van ages in Painting, Music, Ligerature, and the Lan- 


guages. 

Mrs, Dart will have a: sociated with her a lady of cul- 
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That it may come within the reach of ail, Mrs. Dart 
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which will caeenee 


um 
Sareeten. raveting, and living expenses. The class 
wil! bein every wa a select one and conducted in a 


a ly stylish manner. These who wish to join the 
utd make early applicagon: testimonials and 
Nanempehed ld be sent with the applicaticn. 
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Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appomted 
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(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent im the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably faddressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
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Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 

Ovr Proposition. 
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mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
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Cowpanton. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 
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Tuosk who get sample copies will please read “A Few 
Words.” 





Tae American Institute.—The American Institute 
meets this year at Saratoga, just when we do not know. 
The President of the A. I. for some reason did not take 
pains to let the educational world know the full particulars 
of the meeting last year. We suggest to Prof. Cerlton 
that he attend to this matter properly this year. The A. I. 
is very glad to have our readers become members and pay 
in their dollars, although it portions out its offices yet 
after the style of a close corporation. Hence, we trust 
Prof. Carlton will, like a good business man, put his no- 
tices where teachers can see them. Last year we were 
written to by a large number for particulars that should 
have been found in our columns, 


Tue action of the Commissioners of Oswego County in 
this State if properly followed up will certainly begin a 
needed improvement in our schools. What is the exact 
state of the case? Every year 12,000 new hands begin 
the task of learning the crude elements of the art of teach- 
ing, by going into the school-room and experimenting on 
the children; for this (a benefit far greater to them than 
to the children) they are paid by a tax on the property of 
the State. We are so used to this state of things that no 
mourmur of dissatisfaction is heard. 
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The Commissioners are in a delicate place; if they re- ground. I could have cried at the waste of time. Besides, 
fuse to license, the farmers (whose suns and daughters fail I must tell them that it was best to know all these things, 
to get employment) will refuse their votes. Hence, we|when I would not have turned my hand over to have 
think Commissioners McGuire and Nutting deserve praise | known them all for myszlf.” 

We trust these gentlemen have set am example that will| This is the feeling of thousands of teachers. They set 
be followed by others. The sehools have had enough | lessons which concern matters that are of little account, 
“ gush” poured out on them, but those who know the real | but which are senselessly required as a passport toa higher 
state of the case say very little. What we need are pre-| grade, or to some occupation. An actual instance will 
paration, pay, permenaace, etc., and then we may hope for | open one’s eyes. A young man of powertul memory was 
good schools. the pride ofa college; he stood at the head of his classes ; 
he graduated with honor; he bore away prizes; the great 
gold medal was even won by him. Another, who kept 
=> : ; near the foot of the class, after graduating, began business 

A principal says: “I have received so much aid from the and shortly after was waited upon by the honor-bearer, 
Sousms. thet I have tried to induce oy teachers to take who eagerly sought a place at a low salary. His mind had 
pene % but they are slow to get out of the ruts. Four parted with much of the verbal knowledge he had acquired, 
< ao they mnow enone elready to lest them and he really seemed to be lacking in mental force. Take 
on nuns a on eatgeet a, Shes peat 4 more | him were he could not apply his memory and he was use- 
don’t think at all about it, or are totally indiferent; 070 liane: hho to new the hower of weed. 
or three are real helpers—these of course subscribe. : This is the result of bookworship. The painful story of 

A country Superintendent says: “I think . malgener | the devotees to Juggernaut will never equal the misery of 
day is dawning. Not lung since a farmer nid to me, "we | the martyrs, who have been tortured to maintain the 
wont s better master, one that will ect the : echolers to | supremacy of the book. How much book, or rather, little 
thinking.’ ‘How about pay’? said I. We will pay bet- | book is the question for the teacher to solve. The super- 
ter this year; the people are beginning to find out that | intendent, the principal, the school officers, and even the 
poor teachers are worse than none.’ Now it used sa be | fond parent may be dissatisfied, but the welfare of the 
the cry in that town, ‘send usa teacher that will make) oy i1q is pre-eminent, Teacher, what of the night? 
the children stand round.’ The great cry was for ordar, | wt ° 
but times are changing and now they want teaching. Your | 
Jovrnat is on the right track.” 

A teacher says; “The best thing I have ever seen to) It is not long since that a veteran educator (one who has 
induce attendance at school has been music. I sing before spent money in education and not made it,) declared “a 
school good Sunday-School hymns and songs, and the screw is loose in our education or the men and women 
children come to enjoy it. I divide up so as to have a solo! who are engaged in it would show some interest in ob- 
and then a chorus; or the girls sing the vers? and the | taining and promulgating its ideas. The volumes I have 
boys and girls the chorus. Tell your subscribers to try brought before the public relate exclusively to education, 
my music. The school-room must be made pleasant.” and yet it is impossible to find teachers who want them.” 

Another teacher says: “The minerals have proved a| Again, the most popular book among educators of late 
great means of pleasing the scholars. They have begun | years has been a “ Question Book,” the main object of 
to collect a cabinet already and we have had several ex- | which is to fit teachers to pass an examinatioz. Again, 
cursions. The parents are quite interested in their ‘new | the Presidents of Normal Schools, as well as the profes- 
departure.’ The children know many rocks already. They | 8°rs and the principals of large graced schools: and their 
say ‘that is limestone,’ etc. instead of ‘that is a stone.’ assistants utterly refuse to subscribe for educational jour- 
This sounds so much more definite. Go on with your nals. We note in Barnes’ Educational Monti ly the follow- 
work; you cannot be too earnest. Down with deadness | ing one 


+4 ” 

shader | “Ina State Normal School receiving and expending 
Bookism. | eighteen theusand dollars a year with a faculty of sixteen 
iene | teachers only two of these take and pay for any kind of 
Education is defined to be an unfolding of the mental an educational journal, only two! Among the pupils, three 
powers. Weare told that education is carried on in the hundred young men and women, our fuiure teachers, not 
schools. We enter one after another and find the pupils | one takes any kind of an educational journal. Who is to 

devoted to books. The teacher holds a book in his hand | blame?” 
and demands of the pupil that he shall recite the words | That is a question that needs an answer. The presi- 
found in it. One class succeeds another and all use books. | dent of that school, and every ene of the faculty is to be 
The pupils carry them home at night, and bring them back | severely blamed; there isno excuse for them whatever. 
in the morning. Is thisa fashion? Is it a tradition? Is That they preter darkness to light, or rather the dollar it 
it necessary ? Is it best? These are questions a live will cost them to get that light, is a good reason for con- 
teacher will ask himself. It may be that some will never | cluding they are poorly fitted for their places. And then 
go further than the practice—sheltering themselves be-/ think of; the students of these educators (?) They are, it 
hind custom, but others will protest against this fetishism | appears traveling in the same road. (Here we desire to 
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From Letters. 














A Screw L.oose, 












of books. | pay a deserved tribute to the Winona Normal School, 
Books are very convenient for some purposes; they con-| Minn. We made a special offer to the students of Nor- 
tain the exact words of men who have thought upon a sub- | mal Schools and it was taken up by several, but by none 


ject for a long time, and this is of importance. But when with so much earnestness as by the Winona School, 
one mind would rouse and influence another he must speak | headed by its then President, Prof. Charles Morey. 
to him; to send even a written message will be of little | Nearly one hundred subscribed. We know that those 
value. The teacher must lead his pupils from the world | students have been worth twice as much to the State be- 
of print to the world of fact. The teacher himself should | caise of the educational ideas they obtained through the 
be a text book for his pupils. They do best with books | Institvrs.) 

who could do best without them. The teacher should| The trovble with the great mass of teachers is over- 
educate, not cram. The difference is marvelous. One can | weaning self conceit. A man fancies the reason he is se- 
easily “seta lesson,” and almost as easily hear it recited. | lected as a teacher is because he possesses such mines of 
But teaching is quite another thing. Few attain to that. knowledge; the principal feels the same only more so; 
They fill out the time; they follow a given routine, but | the precedent and professors of a Normal School still more. 
make no progress. To recite the words of the text book | Hence they consider it quite superfluous to ascertain what 
is often times the greatest waste of time and power. Says | any one else thinks on education. So in answer to the 
a teacher, “I was fitting a class for examination and it | question of Prot. Aflen, “ Who is to blame?” we simply 
grieved me sore to see that only the memory was em- | say these men and women that set themselves up as edu- 
ployed. Page after page was learned for no good purpose cators are to blame for letting their self-conceit instead of 
whatever: only because the examiner would go over this their judgment, direct them. They must get-down from 
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their lofty nedestals; they must admit that others know 
something even about education; they must in humility 
become learners and then they will have the spirit of 
crue teachers. 

We venture to affirm that there are no small number of 
men and women engaged in the Normal Schools who know 
very little about education. They know how to hear classes 
in arithmetic, geography, spelling, &c., but try them on 
education / 

We had a visit ne-t long since from a young man, a fine 
appearing, modest feliow, who had lately graduated at one 
of the New York State Normal Schools. His words 
were about as follows: ‘I had done considerable teaching 
before I went to the Normal School, and supposed it 
world be a benefit to me, that is, instruct me respecting 
the principles and methods of teaching. I, however, was 
set to review geometry, algebra, chemistry and so on, and 
so wasted a year. I learned nothing that I did not know 
already. There was no foundation of principles, no teach- 
ing respecting the science and history of education as I 
expected. The work done by the teachers was just such 
as in the academy I had attended.” 

It would be inferred from this that of all teachers the 
Normal School teachers should be the most earnest to 
kuow the progress of edacational ideas. 

The position of affairs is very different now trom what 
they were even ten years ago. No woman now would 
think of making sewing a business and not use a sewing 
machine. No mah attempts to carry on any business 
without posting himself day by day on the movements 
and ideas of others in the same line of business, But 
what is the school master doing? He is “hearing 
classes recite "—he don’t want an educational journal, If 
some of these people will read Mr. Geo. A. Walter's re- 
port they will find that that style of work will not be en- 
dured much longer. 
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Education is Costly. 





Education must cost. It is true that there are men and 
women who are willing to give away knoweldge; it is the 
nature of an enlightened mind to love freely to enlighten 
others, But any man, board of trustves, city or state, 
that is willing to take knowledge without paying for 
it, exhibits a spirit of meanness—it is in fact, a epecies of 
robbery. 

Rreause this country paid, years ago, from one to two 
dollars per annum for what it was pleased to call educa- 
tion. it imbibed the idea that education was to be got very 
cheap. The story is told of a man who urged anether 
man to become a Ohristian and join the church with him. 
Knowing him to be a miserly character he determined to 
employ arguments suited to touch a miserly heart. So he 
said “You see it won't cost you much. I don’t pay but 
twenty-five cents a year.” There are school districts that 
pay for education on this very basis—but they don’t get 
education, 

We affirm that education, the genuine article is costly and 
it must be so from the nature of the case. It is the work 
of an expert, of one who has studied, thought, practiced 
and finally become skillful An ancedote of Meissonier, 
the celebrated French painter illustrates this. The 
manager of a theater asked him to pamt a drop scene, 
thinking the name of the celebrated artist would help 
draw a crowd. “How large do you wish the curtain 
to be?” “Well, we will say fifteen by eighteen meters. 
The artist took up a pencil and proceeded to make a 
calculation. “My pictures are worth 80,000 francs per 
meter; your curtain will therefore cost you 21,600,000 
francs. But the greatest difficulty will be in the time. 
I’can only paint twenty-five centimeters in a year and so 
it would take me 190 years to paint your curtain.” 

Education, real education is costly and it cannot be got 
cheaply—aunless it is an act of charity on the part of the 
teacher. Whenatown, district, city or state pay less than 
$10 per anum, per scholar it is not getting education— 
though it may think so, Not that that sum is sure to pro- 
eure education; but there is alimit down. Teachers can- 
not prepare themselves and then work for next to nothing. 
They will go into something else. 

The City of New York ways over 3} millions to educate 
about 100,000 children. It is done on a large scale; all of 
the advantages of a division of labor are employed and 
yet on an average it costs $35 per annum, Jersey City 
has 14,000 children and proposes to give $184,000 for 
teaching them, or $13 per scholar! Now it is worth just 

as much in Jersey City as it is in New York. We 





affirm that taking the years as they run Jersey City will | 
get just what its pays for and no more! In other words 
the education it gives will be worth } of that given in New 
York. Its mean policy of cutting down salaries will 
steadily drive away teachers of talent; those who own 
property there may stay from force of circumstances. 
Teachers of less talent will take their places. For the 
old rule governs, “water will seek its level.” 

Education is costly and the best thing a town or city 
can do is to get the ablest teachers at no matter what 
price. “What” says the reader “at $5,000 per year.” 
Yes, if a good teacher cannot be hired at a less sum pay 
$5,000 a year. That’town would benefited so it could 
afford it. Take Andover, Mass., for example. Suppose 
some town in New Jersey would erect buildings and say 
to Prof. Bancroft “come here; we will pay your price.” 
Would that town suffer pecuniarily? Would the tax be 
a burden? Not at all. People would come there and 
buy property—students would study there and the town 
would prosper. 

Some short sighted man would say “I can get just as 
good for one half the money.” And there are plenty of 
people too who would not know the difference. 
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Why Is It? 








Why is it that the teachers of some cities or counties 
have so much difficulty in getting together for educational 
purposes? That is a good question. Let it become a 
subject of thought for a little while. Let the music be 
faced no matter if it causes a blush to rise on the cheek. 
Begin right here in New York City and Brooklyn, and 
look at “the way in which it works.” Invite a man or 
woman to speak before the teachers on an educational sub 
ject ard what is the result? Where are those intelligent 
people that were so eager to get appointments? A few 
will come—about one per cent! The only way, suc 
cessful, to get the teachers ont in this city and Brooklyn, 
is to hire singers, and elocutionists to amuse them. Give 
out free tickets to a good show and they are out in full 
torce. 

The excuse that is commonly rendered is “Tired of 
hearing about school and education.” This is a fatal admis- 
sion and like a boomerang it will prove injurious to the one 
who pnts it forth. Ifthe routinists are tired of school 
what of their scholars? It is fair to say when a ‘eacher 
is tired of school, his pupils are tired of him. The tread- 
mill kas not only worn out the teacher, but it has worn 
out the poor little innocents that have been dragged 
round and round. It is sate to sav for the benejit of the 
scholars that when a teacher is *ired of school he should 
leave it and let some one of new and fresh ideas take his 
place. 

When a teacher ceases to add to his educational acquire- 
ments his days of usefulness are numbered. He may con- 
tinue to draw pay, he may be found going through the 
motions but he is a teacher no longer. The real teacher is 
a more earnest student then any he has in his class. 
Why is it when the Normal Schools graduate a class 
of teachers, that, in most cases, the themes these profes- 
sional teachers take up do not bear on education? The 
following are taken from the procram of the Graduating 
Exercises of a clas in a Normal School; here are some 
of the titles; “A Day Dream,” “The Real and the 
Idea!.” “The Fashions,” “Shakespeare,” “Man’s Duty to 
his Race,” “The Power of Example,” etc. Then the 
music “I’m a Merry Mountain Maid,” ete. 

Why one.should not have selected “‘Pestalozzi and his 
times,” another ‘The Influence of Horace Mann,” etc., is 
only to be explained on the theory that they made no 
study of these two space-filling figures in the educational 
horizon. The Normal School had become an academy— 
hence it would be most inapprepriate to discuss themes of 
this kind before its audience. Why is it that some teachers 
conceal the fact that they are teachers. Teachers have 
absolutely blushed when asked the straightforward 
question. “Are you a teacher?” Why should one be 
ashamed except for his unworthiness? The occupaticn is 
a grand one; it is the noblest when worthily taken up, 
when properly prepared for, that man has discovered. No 
one need to be ashamed of his efforts to make others, 
younger than himself, better, truer, nebler, brighter and 
wiser than he finds them. 





Ovr readers wiil please give us notice of all educational 
meetings as far in advance of their occurrence as possible. 
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HISTORY. 

The child should be introduced at first to the great lead- 
ing characters of the past by means of stories. The names 
should succeed each other in chronological order. Con- 
nect by saying “After this”—Make the stories very simple 
and striking. You will of course tell the pupils that 
people began to live in Asia—You will tell them of Adam, 
Noah, Babel, Semiramis, Sardanapalus, the Jews and their 
Bondage, and their escape, and their founding a Kingdom 
and its decline; of Babylon, of Cyrus, Cambyses Xerxes, 
Greece, Alexander, the, Romans, Julius Cwsar, etc. 
(The History of Greece and Rome should be made 
quite full, the philosophers and famous men.) The Decline 
of Rome, the rise of succeeding nations. Mohamet, the 
Moors, then England and America. 

The teacher should have a syllabus of this course and 
study it carefully so she can speak fluently, clearly and in- 
terestincly. She must not read the story out of a book. 
Drop the book tor once and step out on your own founda- 
tion. 

The teacher will be helped by obtaining large sheets 
of paper (3 feet by 4) and with a camels-hair brush and 
ink putting on the names large enough to be seen across 
the room. Pupils can be questioned and thus the great 
names and events kept fresh in the minds. The trouble 
will be that the teacher will be too minute. What is 
needed is to engrave the great acts and thoughts of the 
nations. Again do not tell all you can of Cyrus (for ex- 
ample), at once; return again and again and each time 
review and add a stranger tint to the picture. 

The attempt should be made to picture the different 
modes ot dress and life for these will add int-rest to the 
theme. It must not be thought that only those who can 
read should listen to those stories; children learn as much 
as this about their neighbors—by hearing the parents 
talk. It is one of the mistakes in the school that a 
knowledge of history can be got only by reading a book 
and reciting it to a teacher. 





Cultivation of the Senses, 





Pestalozzi held that, “Observation is the basis of all 
knowledge. The first object, then, in education must be 
lead the child to observe witu accuracy.” We should aim, 
then, to make the senses Attentive, Acute, Alert, Ac- 
curate, How is this done ? 

1. By O'ject Lessons. The three rules for the develcp- 
ment of the senses are, Ist exercise them, 2nd exercise 


them, 37d Exercise TaEM. Well conducted objected 
lessons will give an opportunity for the required 
exercise bettcr than any other school subject. Unfor- 


tunately what are called “object lessons” are commonly 
used merely for the purpose of givining information, rather 
than to develop the power of acquiring it. Object lessons 
should not be statements of facts concerning the objects 
used. The information may be valuable, but in true object 
teaching it occupies a secondary or incidental place. The 
great aim, indeed the only aim of the teacher should be to 
present a well selected system of objects to the pupils, 
about which they may exercise their senses. Hailman 
says: “There must be a systematic laying up” of positive 
information, but this is ot a secondary importance, com- 
pared with learning how to form and erpress ideas. One 
is the ability to work, the other the result of work, one is 
essential, the other consequence, one is constant, the same 
at all times and under all circumstances, the latter must 
change with time and circumstances.” The teacher’s duty 
is to continue the educative process begun by nature be- 
fore the sehool period, and to send a pupil to the world 
again at the conclusion of bis school life fully prepared to 
continue under all circumstances and at all times the pro- 
cess of self-education. The faculties which the child has 
on entering school should not merely be filled with in- 
formation, they should be nourished and strengthened. 
The teacher's aim in teaching should be first to develop, 
second to store the mind with knowledge. But even 


in “giving” an object lesson many teachers seem to 
regard the giving of mere facts as the great aim to be 
kept in view. Perhaps the most ridiculous teatures of 
such object teaching is the fact, that teachers usually 
select for their lessons some common objects, with which 





the pupils are quite as well acquainted as they are them- 
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selves. It 1s right to select common objects for paper 
“object lessons, but not for information exercises. 

In teaching object lesson the following rules should be 
observed : 

1. Let every pupi! have the opportunity of examining 
the object. 

2. Let the pupils examine first with a view of finding 
out as much as possible about the object themselves. 

3. Let them, if necessary, them inspect it for specific 
results named by the teacher. 


which the mine obtains the ideas which the hand is to re- 
produce on paper. The eye therefore usually has two 
| functions in regard to this subject: 

1, To receive exact impressions of the copy or object to 
| be drawn, 
2. To inspect the drawing as it is being executed to see 
| that it is correctly done. 
T..ere ‘s » 0 subject on the school program which 
compels attention on the part of all pupils to a greater 
jextent than Dictation drawing. The terms used are so 





Kindergarten, 





PLATFORM OF THE WESTERN KINDERGARTEN ASSOOIATION, 
| Deeply conscious of the importance of the early training 
of children, we ask 

1. That all concerned in the work of education—parenta, 
kindergarteners, and teachers—should be amply prepared 
for their duties. 

2. That they should be fitted to do their work on the 
basis of an ample acquaintance with the facts and laws of 





2. Readi:g. By true Object lessons all the senses may | definite in their meaning that the (slightest misconcep-| physiological and psycho ogical growth. 


be developed. The two senses which teachers should 
specially aim to cultivate are hearing and seeing. “The 
defects in organization are not within the power of the 
preceptor; but we may observe that inattention and 


want of exercise are frequently the causes of what are | 5. Writing. The remarks made about the use of the | 


tion of the teacher's language, when dictating forms and 
| their combinations, will show itself in an incorrect picture. 
Every pupil must therefore give close attention in this 
subject or his negligence will!be detected. 


| In addition, we hold 

3. That these facts and laws point clearly to the greater 
importance of habit over mere knowledge, and, consegent- 
| ly, of training over mere instruction and percept. 
4. That these facts and laws m'li'ate against all kinds of 


mistaken for natural defects; and, on the contrary, in-|eye in drawing from copies on paper, on the blackboard, | Utine and pedantry in educational work, as pernicious 


creased attention and. cultivation sometimes produce that 
quickness of the eye and ear, and that consequent readiness 
of judgnent, which we are apt to attribute to natural 
superiority of organization or capacity.” 

For rendering the hearing acute and alert there is no 
subject on the school program of such importance as read- 
ing, if it is properly taught. 

There is a great deal ot telling done improperly in the 
teaching of reading. When a pupil has,finished his read- 
ing the teacher usually at once to tell him the mistakes 
he has made. “You should say re-cess, instead ol re- 
cess, catch instead of ketch, vet instead of git; you should 
not pause after in; you s'iould pause alter March: you 
should emphasize dying, &c., &c.” That this is a mistake 
will at once be seen, when it is reniembered that correct 
reading and speaking depend upon ear cultivation more 
than on anything else. 

When a mistake is made in pronunciation, accent, 
emphasis, pau-es, intonation, &c., tne teacher should give 
the correct reading himself, or get one of the best pupils 
to do so, and call on the pupil who made the error to 
state the difference between his reading and that of his 
teacher. If he cannot do so, it is use'ess to ask him to 
‘read it again” a3 is frequently done. The teacher should 
read the sentence, or that portion in which the error is 
made, in both the correct and the incorrect way, em- 
phasizing the error slightly if necessary, until the pupil 
can distinguish the one method from the other. In this 
way the ear will become quickened and attentive, and the 
pupil will be self-educative in this respect, as he should be 
in all others, when he leaves school. 

The seeing power may also be developed in a high 
degree by reading. When mis-calling words is the only 
mistake made or the special one to be corrected, the best 
method the teacher can adopt is to say, “Read again 
carefully.” Tle pupil can correct his own mistakes in 
this case, and he should be made to do so. 

3. Spelling. While both the eye and the ear can be 
developed by means of spelling, it is mainly through 


lor often from objects, apply also to writing, if it is 
| properly taught. The eye should carefully analyze the 
letter to be written, and inspect the written letter with 
‘the view of finding out by comparison with the c»py 
| what its defects are. Unfortunately too many teachers 
prevent this mspection by the pupils by pointing out the 
errors made, instead of merely directing attention to them, 
so that the pupils might discover their nature for them- 
selves and thus become in this, as they should ultimately 
become in al! subjects, independent of the teacher.—From 
Attention: How to secure and How to Retain.—By J. L. 
Hvcars 
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The Original Liquor League. 





FOR RECITATION. 

The bad spirits met together one day and resolved 
te human race was too happy. One spirit said: 
wll take charge of the vineyard!” Another said; 
will look after the grain-fields!” Another said: “I will 
will supervise the dairy!’ Another said; “I will take 
charge of the music!” 
| The nrst spirit entered the vineyard one bright morning, 
|» cluster in his righthand, and squeezed it with utter 
hate, ard lv! his hand was red with the liquid, and 
| began to smoke. Then the fiend‘ laughed, and said, as 

| he looked at the crimson stream dripping from his hand: 
| “That makes me think of the blood of broken hearts.” 

And a great vat was made, and men, seeing it, brought 
| cups and pitchers, and dipped them in, and went off drink- 
ing as they went, till they dropped in long lines of death, 
so that when the fiend ot the vineyards wanted to go 
| back to his home in the pit, he trod on the bodies of the 


that 
“] 


The fiend of the gvain-field thrust his long arms 
through the barley and rye, and pulled them up and flung 


DG 


slain all the way, going down over a causeway of the dead. | 


practices. 

We, therefore, consider it our duty, each one of us in his 
or her circle, 

5. To seek ever more light for ourselves on these mat- 
ters by an earnest, loving observation of children. 

6. To aid in diffusing the light we may possess, by per- 
sonal agitation among teachers, fby efforts to establish 
mothers’ classes and kindergartens of all descriptions, and 
| by assisting the public-school authorities in their attempts 





to introduce kindergarten principles into the work of the 
| school, and to make the public kindergarten a feature of 
| the system of common schools. 

7. We invite a'l kindergarteners, as well as all earnest 


| fr iends of their principles and aims, to join us as members 
| of our association, 


= 
Methods of Teaching. 
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J. 
| There are supposed to be two methods which mcy be 
employed in attempting to teach. One consists in actually 
_ bringing into the presence of the learner whatever object 
|or subject he is required to study and to know. If the 
object belongs to the external world, or is an objective 
object, it is presented to the mind through the medium 
of the senses. If it belongs to the internal world, or is 
subjective, then it is presented by leading the mind of the 
learner to produce it through the activity of his own 
representative and reflective powers, In addition to pre- 
senting the object of study to the mind of the student for 
his consideration, the teacher directs him by the use of 
language to thinking those thoughts that are required to be 
produced. Language is used, not for the purpose of pour- 
ing knowledge into the learner's mind, but simply to bring 
the object of his thoughts properly into his presence, to 
| direct him in its study, and to save him trom groping for 
the ends he wonld attain. As this method deals primarilv 


By Svupr. W. Dickryson. 





them into the water, and kindled fires beneath, by a/ with the true objects of fknowledge to be obtained, it is 
spark from his own heart, and there was a grinding, | called the objective method of teaching. As language is 
and a mashing, and a stench, And men dipped their employed to direct the learner in his investigation of the 
bottles into the fiery juce, and staggered, and biaspliem- | objects, it is sometimes called the oral objective method, 





the former that we must: teach this subject. Good) eq and rioted, and fought. and murdered, till the fiend 
spelling depends on the “memory of the eye.” Zhe Lon- | of the graimfield was so well pleased with their be- 
don Times once said, “Spelling is learnt by reading, and | heyior, he changed his residence from the pit to a whisky- 
nothing but reading can teach spelling.” Spelling de-| barrel; and there he sits by the dvor-way, at the bung- 
pends on the intensity of the attention with which pupils | hole, jauching right merrily at the fact that out of so harm- 
look at words and their parts while reading them. If jeg. g thing as barley and rye, he has made this world a 
teachers can succeed in developing the habit of close! suggestion of Pandemonium. 

and accurate scrutiny of the letters in the words during | The fiend of the dairy said. “I will add to the milk some 
reaiing lessons, they will have litle tad spelling. | brandy, and sugar, and nutmeg, and stir them into a milk 
Careless r:aders are inaccurate spellers. The best way | puneh, and children will like it, and even temperance men 
is to make pupils write out the spelling lesson. It is| wil] take it; and if I can do no more, I will make their 
surprising that many pupils will at firt make mistakes | heads ache, and hand them gradually over to the more 
even in transcription As they can be beld responsible vigorous fiends of the Satanic delegation.” 

for the use of their eyes, however, they will soon learn | 


The fiend of music gathered up all the instruments of 
by practice to see accurately and copy correctly. When 


sweet sound, and after the night had fallen, he marsnaled 
a pupil is required 'o write several times a word which |, hand, and trombone blew, and cymbals clapped, and 
he has mis spelled, it is not with a view of making him | harp thrommed, and drum beat, and bugle called, and 
think how the words is spelled, but to help him to see| crowds tironged in and listened. Then he put the wine- 
the letters it contains, and how they are arranged. The | cup in the hand and they began to whirl in a dance 
practice is based upon the sound principle that actual that grew wilder, and strenger, and rougher, till the room 


, let it be called the oral method. 

There is another method, which consists in presenting to 

the mind of the learner a written or oral description of 
| the object of knowledge, in place of the object itself. This 
|method is practiced when lessons are assigned to be 
learned from books, or when one communicates his 
thorghts by lectures. This method may be named the 
written method. It will be seen that the two methods 
are radically different, as what is called the written 
method presents the signs of things only, while the oral 
method presents the thing signified. 

We are now pr°pared to compare the two methods for 
those judgments that must precede an intelligent choice of 
one of them. It should be borne in mind in this compari- 
con, that teaching is a» act which occasions new activity 

‘and new knowledge, that is, new knowledge to the mind 
of the learner. If we ana'yze oral teaching for its attri- 
| butes, we shall find, firs, that it presents right occasions 
| or knowledge, namely, the things to be known. A com- 
plete knowledge of an object of thought implies a knowl- 





doing is the best means of compelling attention to any | ~hook, and the glasses cracked, and the floor broke through, | edge of it considered as a whole, a knowledge of the re- 





subject. 


4. Drawirg. Drawings are execated with the hand, | 


the hand is guided by the brain, and the brain receives 
its impression about the lines to be drawn through the 
senses, This is an explanation of the general principle 
laid down in the last paragraph, that doing with tlie 
hand compels attention. If the sense impressions are 
inaccurate the hand can not be definitely guided. In 
most kinds of drawing the eye is the medium through 


| and the crowd dropped into hell. 

Ther had done their work so well in the vineyard, and 
grain-field, and dairv, and concert saloon, that, on getting 
back, Satan from his throne, announced the fact that 
there was no danger of the earth's redemption for a long 
time. “The prisons” said he and “the gallows are now in 
full blast, in fact they have not room enough to put all 
that the wine cup gets its grasp upon.”—Rev. T. DeWirr 
| TALMAGE. 





| lations its parts or elements hold to one another, and a 
| knowledge of the parts or elements themselves. The mind 
| is so constituted that it cannot form new ideas, excep‘ the 
objects of them are first brought into its presence. It can- 
| not think of the relation of parts and of elements, unless it 
first observes them related. It cannot know of wholes 
new in kind, unless they are first presented in themselves 
as wholes. Language can never be made the original 
| source of a knowledge of those things which are to be re- 
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presented by it. At best, language is only a system of 
signs; and it can never hold the relation of signs, even, 
until the things signified are already known. If this simple 
truth were observed, it would radically modify all forms 
of what may properly be called teaching. 

Again, oral teaching calls into exercise, and cultivates, 
the active powers ef the mind. This statement requires 
‘explanation. Whenever anjobject of knowledge is pre- 
sented for study, the mind of the student will be consc’ous 
of forming ideas and thoughts directly of that object : that 
is, it will be conscious of inventing for itself its own ideas 
and thoughts which refer directly to the true object of its 
study. In such a case, the mental powers exert an inde- 
pendent activity in producing effects, namely, ideas and 
thoughts, and for that reason are called active powers. 
Whenever the real objects of thought are themselves pres- 
ent to the mind, and occasion its activity, there is an exer- 
tion of active power. 

If, on the other hand, an oral or written description of 
an object is presented as the occasion for knowledge, then 
the mind becomes conscious of receiving effects. Now, in- 
stead of producing knowledge of their own invention, the 
mental powers are made active by means of language in 
discovering the knowledge other minds have produced and 
described, and are satisfied when they believe the discov- 
ery has been made. In this, the passive powers only are 
called into exercise. The active powers exercise them- 
selves directly upon the true object of study; the passive, 


activity is found the ability that one mind has of stamping 
its own character on the minds of others. In this is found 
both the advantage and the necessity of committing the 
children to the care of those only, who are themselves good 
models in all that which pertains to a good human char- 
acter. 

We have found four good results that may be produced 
by the right use of the oral method of teaching: 

Ist. It presents the right occasion for knowledge. 

2d. It leads to the exercise and development of the ac- 
tive powers of the mind. 

3d. It communicates a good method of study. 

4th. It brings the living spirit of the master in contact 
with that of the pupil, thus furnishing the necessary con- 
ditions for the une to mould the character of the other. 

Not one of these results can be produced by written 
teaching, for it presents signs instead of things signified; it 
awakens to activity the passive powers only, by exercising 
the pupil wholly in attempting to understand, and not at 
all in efforts to produce; it fails to teach a method of study, 
as it shuts the mind of the student away from the true ob- 
jects of study; and, lastly, it deprives the pupil of that 
stimulus to an exalted activity, which a personal contact 
with a noble mind always affords.—43d Annual Report. 


Iw all influences of the schools, we are to consider what 
makes most fer the character we wish to furm. It is not 
merely how much these supplies cost in money, but how 





LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Scuoon Journat: 

Is it not rediculous, dear Mr. Editor, were it not imhn- 
man, that the adult, or almost adult pupils of the Norma: 
College are dismissed at, or before 2 P. M., and the children 
of the Premaries kept until 3 P. M./ If it be tor the best in- 





' terests of the Training School (and the authorities would 
| permit nothing else to the favored ones) to be dismissed 


at 2 P. M. for the day, why are the thousands crowded in 
the Primary Schools and Departments kept until 3 P. M.? 
It will not do to dismise the matter with, “ The Statute 
Law,” &c., &c. Honest framers of a law, who find the 
law can be improved, should never rest till it is amended. 
The Commissioners are presumed to know what is best for 
the pupils and those who have the sacred responsibility of 
training them. This noon dismission business is of vital 
consequence when schooi authorities are responsicle for 
the physical and moral, as well as the mental in the schools. 
The pupils of the Colleges and Training School are also 
allowed a spring vacation! With their shorter days, why ? 
This is denied to the little children. Evezy argument in 
favor of the older pupils can be applied witn double force 
to the younger. But how many more evidences shall we 
select to show how little care or thought is civen to the 
thousands who are in the most important field of the 
whole school system—the Primary Schools? Jusritta. 














BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


upon the language by which ideas invented by other minds | much in self-reliance, in self-sacrifice. There are a thousand | 
are described. In the one case, direct knowledge of the| ways of looking at the same object, but only one way of ' 
thing to be knowr: is obtained; in the other, if any knowl-| grasping it, and this is by turning from the system to the | 
edge at all is found, it is that which another mind has found | tiving being, from the benefit or the injury, whichever it | 








NEW BOOKS. 
Homer's Itrap (three books.) By J. R. Boise, Chicago: 


before, and which may not have anything outside that | be, to him who receivesit. “Not thinking,” says the 'g, C. Griggs & Co. 


mind corresponding to it. 


author of Friends in Council, “‘of the things that are to 


The difference in the results produced by the two meth- ; be done, but of the persons who are to do them.” 


ods of teaching is most marked, If the pupil is trained by 


| 


We can get on without vast buildings or materials; we 


This is a beautifully printed volume, not suspassed by 
j;any text, The notes are ample, and the scholarship ot the 
e?itor insures their being well-fitted for the help of the 


the application of the oral method, he will acquire sound | can wait for better times to fill our libraiies or our collec- | student. 


learning and the ability to exert an independent activity | tions; we can part forever with drills, exhibitions, and | 
If he | festivals, or with all that is expensive about them; but we J 


in doing for himself what he desires to have done. 
is subjected to the written method, his acquisitions will be 
confined to a knowledge of what other minds have known, 
and to the capacity of imitating whatever may be set be- 
fore him as a model. One will acquire the power of solv- 


| 





must have men and women, whom nature as well as train- 
ing has made teachers; we must have the heads and the 
hearts that are not found wherever we seek them; we 
must have the personal force which is beyond all other 


ing a problem himself; the other, the capacity of under- | forces, in earth as well as heaven. If everything else were 


standing the solutions made by another. 

The human mind is changed from one state to another 
by its own activity. It becomes what it is at any time, 
and acquires facility in performing mental acts, by a pro- 
per exertion of its own powers in being and doing what it 


would be and what it would acquire the ability to do. If,| be thought worth less than others, or that their pupils| wey cape Ss valent Bile weleme. 


sold that we might have these treasures, they would not cost 


| too dear. Economy beginning with them is not economy, 


but wastefulness. 
How it ever came tofpass, or how, having come to pass, 
it has since been tolerated, that Primary teachers should 


therefore, the teacher desires to lead his pupil to a knowl-' should be thonght as well off with inferior as with superior 


edge of the true objects of his study, and to an ability to | instruction, seems difficult to explain. 


use his active powers in producing effects, he must teach 


Of this we may be assure as we can be of anything, 


by that method which will present things, and not signs | that we must choose our Primary teachers from the very 
merely, and which will call into constant activity the ec- |} best candidates who offer themselves, the best in culture, 


tive powers of his mind. 


If he is content to give simply | the best in skill, and, when we have chosen them, honor 


that training which results in an ability to understand | them as their high calling merits, until the whole commu- 


what other minds have done; if he would send his pupil 
out of the school to be simply an inquirer after opinions 
other minds have formed; or if he would train him intoa 
state in which he will be both compelled and inclined to 
become a servile imitator in all the activities of what ought 
to be a productive life,—then teach him by that method 
which will shut him away from things material and mental, 
and which will present him the signs of knowledge as a 
substitute. Such teaching will prepare him who is sub- 
jected to it to be led along the pathway of life, but it will 
unfit him to rule himself. 

Again, right oral teaching will communicate to the stu- 
dent a good method of study. 

Not much knowledge can be obtained in pursuing the 
longest courses of study taught in schools; so that, if the 
student graduates with no other acquisition than the knowl- 
edge he has obtained by his study, the results of his school- 
life will be poor indeed. It should be the care of the 
teacher, as he introduces one after another the different 
topics of his course of instruction, to teach a good method 
of study; and he sould lead his pupils to acquire knowl- 
edge enough, and training enough, to use the method in 
the independent pursuit of any branch 'of knowledge they 
may wish to pursue after their school-days are over. 

Oral teaching requires the presence of the living teacher. 
Things occasion activity, they{never cause it; that is re- 
served to the will itself of the mind that acts. A human 
mind can cause its own activity ; and, besides, it can con- 
trol and direct the activity of other minds. This, things 
can never do. In the power of {controlling and directing 





nity appreciates, how sacred a charge is that of the litte 
children. It would be an improvement, in my opinion, 
and perhaps the greatest single improvement to be made 
in our system, were a few men of character and educa- 
tion employed exclusively in Primary instruction. I am 
not insensible to the value of that given by our principals 
but with all their fidel'ty they cannot do just what others 
with t undivided responsibility can, for tke Primary 
Schools. 

The Bible, driven out of other schools as if it were a 
source of evil, remains in our schools a source of good. 
One thing in 1t, or the natural use of one thing in it, has 
been taken away, for reasons doubtless sufficient to those 
who removed it, but infficient, oh, how utterly insufficient, 
to many of those from whom it was withdrawn. Can it 
not be restored? Cannot the Lord's Prayer again be re- 
peated, as it used to be, and the opening of the morning 
session become once more devotional? I am sure that if 
either teachers or pupils were consulted, not one who had 
ever felt his daily studies lightened by asking a blessing 
upon them, but would plead for being permitted once 


more to arise and go unto our Father. Schools can never 
be wholly secular. Prayer, or common prayer, can be 
hushed in them, and all their immediate lessons can be 
drawn in from the invisible to the visible. But their ulti- 
mate teachirg leads on beyond all bounds of sight or time, 
and carries, or aids in carrying, back the soul to Him who 
gave it. These are old-fashioned sentiments of which this 
age is getting ashamed, Yet it assures us again that teach- 
ing is not a commercial affair—but one of serious earnest- 
ness, and demands earnest and serious men and women to 
do it.’ 


Tre Encutsh LanouaGe anp its Harty Literature, by 
. H. Gilmore. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

This volume consists of questions and answers which give 
valuable information relative to the early history of the 
| literature of our tongue. We can commend it as being 
| one, while not as full as some, is yet available, and it has 


| references that give it additional value. 
| Scnoon Manvat or Paruramentary Practice, by A. H. 
Craig. Caldwell’s Prairie, Wis. 

This is a volume of questions and answers based on 
Cushing’s Manual. It is arranged to be used in classes. 
It is for sale by Mr. 

. W. Hagar, of Plattsburgh, New York, an enterpirsing 
and reliable gentleman, 


Tue EvementaRy Prrinorpies or Screntiric AGRICULTURE , 
by N. J. Lupton, LL.D. New,York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is a neat and compact volume, designed to be used 
in the State of Tennessee. The Legislature of. that State 
have designated this subject for the public schoo's. 

Earzy Curtp Cotturs, by W. N. Hailman. Carl Doer- 
flinger: Milwaukee, Wis. 

This subject is a noble and beautiful ene. The volume 
begins with the “ Laws of Childhood.” There is much 
that is valuable but it is marked with indistinctness. 
The disciples of the kindergarten have injured their 
cause by a style of writing that compels no respect. 
One is obliged to turn away with disgust from long- 
winded statements that do not advance us one whit in 
knowledge. The author is an able and good man, and un- 
derstands the kindergarten, but does not know how to ex- 
plain it to others. 





| MAGAZINES. 


We notice in the May Wide Awake, a short article on 
“The Storks and their Friends,” by a frequent contributor 
to the columns of the Journat and Scnoar's Companton. 

| There ara contributions from other well-knowr writers— 
Sophie May, Mrs. Bates, B. P. Shillaber (Mis. Partington) 
Mrs. Diaz, S. G. W. Benjamin, and others. 


Rebecca Harding Davis, opens No. Eight Good Com- 
pany, with a strong, well-told story; Mrs. Davis is usually 
good in this line, and this is one of the best specimens of 
her work. We notice the absence of the “ Literature” 
department. Rev. Washington Gladden has left the 
“ Editor's Table” to the care «f Edward F. Merriam who 
discusses four subjects. James B. Marshall bas an amusing 
incident of foreign life in “Getting Breakfast at Bruges.” 

The Art Amateur will not lose any of its readers by 
raising its subscription price, since one who has seen a 
single copy of it will not do without subsequent numbers. 
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That art is progressing in this country can be seven from 
a glance through the Amateur. 





The Christian Union has moved into a pleasant locatior 
—42 Washington Square. This paper has long been a 


favorite in the home, and we have noticed lately a greater | Vialet: “sh” —srill, srimp. These are afew samples of mis- west corner of the floor is the office 


exertion towards making its pages attractive. 


NEW MUSIC. 

King’s Highway, words by Fred E. Weatherly. smaste | 
by J. L. Molloy. Published at Hitchcock's Music Store, 32 | 
Park Row, N. Y., price thirty-five cents. Mr. Molloy is 
one of the most popular ballad writers in England, and is 
fast winning that title in America. There is a charm in 
way,” beginning “ Fair and free, night and day,” will cap | 
tivate singer and listener. 


There is new Decoration Day Hymn, by N. B. Sargent, 
in the May Folio, besides other music, and a very good 
portrait cf Campanini. 


The reading matter in the April Musical Herald will 
make a name for it, should the music, which 1: also good, 
fail in that respect. We find music by Virginia Gabriel, 
to “Cleansing Fires,” by Adelaide Proctor, who seems to 
be a great favorite with song-writers. “Jesus, I my Cross 
Have Taken,” solo with chorus; “The Gift,” op. 194 of 
Gustav Lange. 





Pronunciation. 


A New Yorker, with florid complexion and English cut 
of beard, a person of considerable culture, said to a 
lady in London, “Why am I always taken ‘or an 
American?” “My dear sir, the American 
accent is as perceptible to us as the Scotch 
or Irish,” This accent in itself would not 
be unbecoming, as our country is grand 
and important enough to afford its nation- 
alities, if our language were correctly spoken, 
and our intonations and inflections were as 
harmonious and studied as those or the 
Londoners. 

We all know that Arerican women 
traveling abroud look well, dress well, and 
would be considered altogether irresistible 
were it not that so soon as they begin to talk, 
the mispronunciation of words and uncul- 
tivated tone of voice frequently destroy the 
charm‘ng illusion. 

On the other hand, the English women are 
comparatively ugly and ill dressed ; but the 
moment ‘they begin to converse, there is 
something so infinitely delightful in their 
commaad of language and voice that it 
more than compensates for the disadtautages 
of appearance. 





“Words, a parrot may rehearse, 

But talking is not always to converse; 

Not more distinct from harmony divine 

Is the constant :reuking of a country sign.” 





An English society man once said to me 
that much as he appreciuted American 
beauty and meney, it would be simply im- 
possible for him to marry a woman who 
* guessed” and more than ever would his affections 
flight should she “guess” in her usual nasal key. 

Carelessness of language is more deplorable still on the 
part of our Am:rican men—politicians, lawyers and di- 
vines, who are daily trying to convince the world of some- 
thing, in execrable Erglish. 

Elecution should be taught more generally in schools ; 
not so much in reference to public speaking as to daily 
conversation; not only should the pupil be drilled in pro- 
nunciation and choice of words, but the voice itself needs | 
training as well for speaking as for singing. The nation | 
with the mouth wile open should be set to practicing | 
diaphragm tones, pure, round and musical, and at the same | 
time be made to understand that such tones can not come | 
via the nose, 

Tones acquire-], teachers should nave good text books | 
for pronunciation, based upon the highest English stan- 
dard. In a class of ten professional men, eight would prob- 
ably errin pronouncing the words ending in “ity,” “ible” | 
and “itive,” as publicutty, felicutty, terruble, possubdble, 
plausuble, sensuttive, inquisuttive; in “ety,” sociutty, va- 
riutty; in “able,”"—remarkubble, salubble, reasonubble ; 
in “ance,"—temperunce, arrogunce, defiunce; in “ al,’— 
suicidul, musicul; “el”—angul; “ lar” —particulur, jucul- | 
ur; “or"—the honurable Senatur, the oratur; “ dent.” 
“dence”—prudunt, prudunce, presidunt, impertinunr, cifti- 
dunt ; “il”—crvul, pencul; and much as Americans cling | 
to the favorite pronunciation of “u” when another letrer 


ie 


take | 





| 


should be sounded, we say institootion, virchoo, dooty, 
toone, showing that when we have a fair chance at the 
letter, we emphasize and harden it in wild excess of joy. 

Then there are words ending in “ ince’—provence; 
“ow"—yellah, pillah; “o”—pianah, potatah; “ol"—vial, 


pronunciation heard every day. Then come idiosyncrasies 
or provincialisms in the misuse of words. The New Eng- 
land “guess.” the Southern “ calculate,’ Western 
“reckon,” and English “fancy” take the place of “think.” 

The New England “real nice” and “real well” are 
atrocious realities. Our children are punished if they do 
not say “ Yes, sir,” “yes, ma'am,” “yes, mum,” or “ yes- 


sum ;” and in the West the favorite “sir” is attached to| 
all his compositions, and the refrain in the “‘ Kings High- | every seutence and often interwoven several times: “ Yes, | 


sir, I think, sir, you are quite right, sir,” while in England 
only servants use the “ yes, sir,” and “ yes, ma'am.” The 
nolite, musical, and deferential “ves,” serves a full duty 
in the way of affirmatioa for our English cousins. 
Malaccentuation of words is not perhaps so generally 
noticed from an English standpoint as a monotonous fall- 
ing inflection generally given to sentences. Our voices fall 
and sink in pitch at the end of every semicolon and period: 
“Friends, Romuns. countrymun,” and the voice is nearly 
in the boots: Felacitazuns” (boots again), whether the oc 
casion be serious or gay. Whereas, “Friends, Romans, 
cozntrymen” (voice rising on “countr7men”’) and a new 
lite is added to the sentence. However, I am not aiming 
at a treatise on elocution. I would only call attention to 
American faults of language: Ist, as regards command and 
tone of voice; 2d, prenunciation of letters; 3d, accentua- 


landing we pause, for it affords an excellent view of the 
, busy scenes and active work of the 


FIRST FLOOR, 


At the right of the entrance, and oecupying the nerth- 
of the superintendent 
of the the Wholesale Department, under the supervision 
of Mr. D. Pritchard, a gentleman eminently fitted for the 
place. In close proximity to the Superintendent's desk 
and those of his clerks is shelving for samples of the 
| Various publications of the house. 

In the rear of the office of the Superintendent is the 


SHIPPING DEPARTMENT, 


| under the supervision of Mr. John H. Chilver. From this 
department the publications of the house are sent to all 
‘ parts of the United States, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, West Indies, England, France, Spain, Germany, 
Japan, Australia, indeed to almost every country where 
books are read. 

This department, with the desks of the entry clerks, and 
packing counters, occupies nearly one-half of the entire 
| floor. 

THE MAILING DEPARTMENT, 





is a branch of the shipping department, and is of itself an 
| © establishment.” 
In the southeast corner of the floor is the 


tion: 4'h to err rs of inflection; and 5th, to indistinctness | 
ot artienl .tion—aill of which serve to distinguish the edu- | PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
care | gentleman from the unpolished man, -Ricnarp Grant presided over by Mr. Daniel Appleton, a son of one ot 


ee 2 ee 


‘the front. 


Warre in Hurper's Bazar, 


the firm. From thisfoffice, by means of the telephone and 


the printing telegraph, Mr. Appleton gives 





a i 
’ arenes 


eee 





directions to the large corps of printers, 
book-t inders, 


ete., in the busy factory in 
Brooklyn, and receives reports and com- 
munications from them, The telegraph is so 
constructed that the despatch is printed 
complete both at the office from which it is 
sent and at the office to which it is sent, 
thus enabling the operator to detect an error, 
should he make one, by examining his cwa 
message after it has been transmitted. 
By the side of publication office is the 
SPANISH DEPARTMENT, 

in charge of Mr. I. deVeitelle, a gentleman 
This, is the Lin- 
guistic Department of the house, embracing 


of scholarly attainments. 


publications in French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, indeed of all the romance languages 
and most of the other languages of Europe. 
The books published and sent out through 
this department include the entire range 
ot primary instruction, and, prospectively, 
the whole catalogue of college text books, 





the higher seientific works, and such other 


treatises as are calculated to cultivate the 
mind and advance the cause of civilization 
and sound learnizg. It produces the major 
part of books in the 


Spanish American States and many of those 


the school used 





D. Appleton & Co.’s New Quarters. 





To scholars, readers and literary peopele in all parts of 
the covntry and of the world, the eld and honored pub- 
lishing house of D. App’eton & Co., 
ever-flowing fountain of learning. 
while walking up 
enter the old store at Nos. 549 & 551, we found the doors 
closed and shutter<down. On the door was a notice, “ Re- 
moved to Bond sireet.” A walk lead 
us to Bond street, where on one of the st fronts 
New York, we saw the old familiar name of 


has long been an 
A 
roadway, and turning a: usual, to 


short time since 


few minutes’ 


fine 
un 


in 
D. APPLETON & co. 

For a long time we stood on the opposite side of the 
street beautiful structure, then crossed 
and ent red the building ; the same fem/liar f: es, the same 
eordial reception, but in general appearance everything 


admiriug the 


seemed changed, improved, enlarged. systematized. 
The building is of brick, new, six stories, with an iron 
front, 75 feet wide and 125 feet deep. It 1s splendidly 
lighted by tonimodious wirdows on three sides. The firm 
occupies the entire first and second stories with the base- 
ment and sub-basement floors. 
The store has a double door entrance in the middle of 


to the second story. Half way 1p this flight is a broad 
landing at which the stairs turn at a right angle. On this 


Facing the entra~ce is a flight of stairs leading | 


used in Brazil. 
terprise of the house is miniatured in the 
| work of this department. Even the geographies prinied in 
| 


' foreign languages, and furnished through this department, 
are produced at the rate of thousands of copies per year. A 
cursory examination of the text books here issued, is suffi- 
cient to snow the e 
Man 
| pen and active brait 


and all of th 


ca in selection and preparation of 


these books. y of them are the product of the ready 


ol 


1 of the director this department 


( 


m under his editorial supervision, 


: 


We turn again to the front entrance. At the left, in the 
northeast corner of the floor is the 
SALES DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 
This department is devoted to the sule of bound sub- 
scription books, in charge of Mr. S. Ehrgoit. By its side 


is th 


e 


NUMBER BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. Geo. W. Davis. Here orders 


America, the Art Journal, 


under the s Ipervision Of 
are received for Picturesque 
E 
te the cashier thousands of dollars per day. 
In front of the entrance, at the foot of the stairs, is 
| the 


Picturesque Europe, ete. This department alone turns in 


e 


CITY TRADE DEPARTMENT 
under the supervision of Mr. John R. Sanderson. In this de- 


partment all orders from other houses in the city engaged 
in the book trade, are reteived and filled. The ase stant 
| cashier's desk is in this department, 

| By the side of the City Trade Department is the 
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MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT, 
under the supervision ot Mr. H. C. Jones. Here orders 
for the magazines published by the house, viz.: Appletons’ 
Journal, North American Review, Science Monthly, 
and New York Medical Journal, are received and filled. 
We now invite the reader to accompany us up the re- 
mainder of the flight of stairs to the second floor. Here, 
easy of access, and full of interest, is the 


SCHOOL-BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


under the superintendence of Mr. C. W. Rrown. Among 
its attractions, we notice, first, the Teachers’ Reception 
Room, tastefully furnished and provided with specimen 
copies of all the school books and educational works pub- 
lished by the ‘house, files of all educational journals and 
magazines’ net only published by this house but by 
others, and such miscellaneous works as are new and de- 
voted to the interests of education. To this room teachers 
at all seasonable hours find a cordial welcome, and what is 
worthy of special mention, find agreeable companionship 
in the polite and courteous superintendent and his right 
hand assistant, Mr. H. E. Hayes. The only counsel we 
feel disposed to give, is that teachers should remember 
what the writer is frequently led to forget, that these 
gentlemen are business men, and with that class time is 
money. 

By the side of the Reception Room is the working office 
of the department, where may be seen the desks of the 
superintendent and his assistants and clerks. On the 
south side of the floor, and at our right as we reach the 
top of the stairs is the 

FINE STOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Since there is no landing trom which to take a view of 
this department, we shall have to obtain permission to pass 
turough it. This is readily proffered by the affable party 
in charge. 

The department is divided into six sections, each of 
which is well lighted by a spacious window, and lined on 
each side with shelves, or more correctly bias, for the 
reception of books, extending from the Hoor nearly to the 
ceiling. 

The first section contains the works of Fenimore Cooper ; 
the second, those of Charles Dickens ; the third poems, and 
has been Christened “ Poets’ Corner;’ the fourth and 
fifth, English miscellaneous works ; the sixth, Bibles and 
prayer-books., 

Again we turn to the front part of the floor. 
side of the School-Book Department is the 


GENERAL BOOK-KEEPER'S DEPARTMENT. 


By the 


This department is under the supervision of Mr. James 
Hale, a gentleman who stands second to none in facility 
and accuracy in keeping accounts, and in ability to make 
up balance sheets at the shortest possible notice, Here all 
the general accounts are kept. Here is found the cashier's 
desk, with the keen eye and nimble fingers of Mr. F. W. 
Steinbrenner the cashier, busily engaged in taking in 
money or paying it out. The whole business ofthe house 
centers in this department. 

THE FIRM 

The present firm of D. Appleton & Co, consists of Wm. 
H. Appleton, John A. Appleton, Daniel S. Appleton, and 
Wm. W. Appleton. The first three are sons of the late 
Daniel Appleton, the founder of the house, and tke fourth, 
the youngest member of the firm, is the son of Mr. Wm. 
H. Appleton, the senior membe~. 

PRIVATE OFFICES. 


The general office of the firm is located in the north 
west corner of the second floor, a commodious well-lighted 
office for general consultation and business arrangements. 
South of this general office, and communicating with it, is 
the office of Mr. Wm. H. Appleton. East of the general 
office, and communicating with it, is the office of Wm. W. 
Appleton. 

Joining Mr. Wm. H. Appleton’s office, on the west 
side of the floor, is tie editorial office of Appleton's Jour- 
nal, occupied by Mr. O. B. Bunce, the editor; Then fol- 
lows the editorial office of the Annual Cyclopedia, Judge 
Tenny, editor. 

The next office is that of the North American Review, 
under the supervision of Mr. L. S, Metcalf. Follow 
ing this is the general business office of the Cyclope- 
dia, in charge of Mr. H. D. Watson. 

A step further leads to the office whence issues that most 
interesting and attractive journal, for which so many 
wait in longing anticipation, the Science Monthly, edited 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans, assisted by his brother, Dr. W. 
J. Youmans. 





BASEMENT 


floor is the rezepticle of the immense stock of books pub- | 
lished by the house, amounting to several millions of copies, | 


THE 


| 
and arrenged chiefly in alcoves. The sub-basement is used | 


chiefly as a store room for boxes. 
THE FACTORY. 

The factory is located in Brooklyn, corner of Kent ave. 
and Hewes street, and is the supp'y fountain of the house. 
Over six hundred hands are daily employed in the manu- 
factory of books, under the general superintendence of Mr. 
Wm. Ma'thews, a gentleman who stands at the head of the 
book-binding art. 

THE COMPOSITION AND ELECTROTYPE DEPARTMENT, 
where every faril:ty for accuracy and perfection of finish is | 
afforded, and where over one hundred hands are constartly | 
busy, is under the special care of Mr. E. M. Werry. 

THE PRESS ROOM AND PRINTING DEPARTMENT, 
where are some fifty large power presses conatantly 
employed, is under the charge of Mr. Richard Dunne. 

The book-binding department, worth a journey to| 
Brooklyn to see in active operation, is under the special | 
supervision of Mr. Wm, Matthews. 

By the side of the Press-Room is the Proof-Reader’s | 
Room, under the special direction of Mr. Teal, whose skill | 
and ability in reading proofs have made him authority in 
that profession. 

Few houses are as widely known; few are exerting as | 
worthy and potential an influence, at home and abroad, as 
the publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. The name has | 
become a familiar household word in all parts of the world. | 
In South America, in Europe, in Japan, and even in Aus-| 
tralia, the house is spoken of with as much familiarity and | 
respect as it is in the metropolis where it had its begin- | 
ning, and from which it sends out its constantly increasing | 
and widening benefactions. 

















EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Experimentum Crucis. 





Since the publication in arecent number of the JourNat, 
of an article from Mr. Lawrence Sluter Benson, entitled 
“ A Mathematical Correction,” we have tested his views 
by a diagram, which we shall merely describe, as the ex- 
ecution of it will be easy to any mathematician. 

Make a square with seven inches on a side. Join the 
middle points of each side by lines respectively parallel to 
the sides. Then, weshall have the first square. divided 
into four smaller equal squares. Now, draw a line from 
the right hand lower corner of the large or original square 
to a point on the horizontal parallel, passing through the 
centre of the large square, so as to make this line equal to 
a side of the large square, which shall make the angle be- 
tween this line and base equal to 30°. Trigonometry 
makes the cosine of this angle equal to 6.0620... Then, 
from the middle point of bas3 of large square, draw a 
diagonal in the left hand lower small square. The angle 
formed by this diagonal’and,ba:e is 45°. Now, measure along 
this diagonal the distance equal to 3} inches on side of small 
square. Trigonometry makes this point distant from the 
right hand vertical side of the large square, equal to 
59748.... Hence trig nometry makes the difference be- 
tween the cosine of 30° in the large square and cosine of 
45° in the small square equal to.0872... nearly one- 
eleventh, or more than one-twelfih of an inch. Whereas, 
practically, we have found this difference t> be very much 
smaller, hardly discernable. 

Mr. Benson, however, claims that the-e should be no 
difference at all, The experiment favors his view, as it is 
possible the discrepancy may have arisen from the ex- 
treme difficulty of describing the diagram perfectly, and of 
having all the angles of the squares exactly 90° each. 

We should be pleased to have our readers make the 
above experiment for themselves, and forward to us their 
result to see if Mr. Benson is sustained practically ; for he 
has in his article theoretically explained the discrepancies 
which are found in astronomical calculations, 

Mr, Benson's article has drawn out some remarks trom 
Prof. E, C. Huffaker, Emory and Henry College, Virginia. 
We are sorry that our space wlll not permit of their entire 
insertion. We shall give their salient points. 

The greater portion of this communication is taken up 
with tke discussion of certain a'surdities which follow 
from the standpoint which Prof. Huffaker states is assumed 
by Mr. Benson. 

Prof. Huffaker quotes Mr. Benson as saying “ the ver- 


are,” which is what Mr. Benson really says. But Prof, 
Huffaker’s inference that Mr. Benson maintains that arcs 
which are as 1 to 2 should have versines as 1 to 2, is not 
correctly drawn from Mr. Benson's reasoning. Because 
Mr. Benson‘distinctly says that “arcs which are as 2 to 8, 
have versines as 1 to 2,” and therefore, the absurdities 
which Prof. Huffaker enumerates do not justly resalt from 
Mr. Benson's reasoning. 

The substance of Prof. Huffaker’s argument is as follows : 
“Let us consider the figure and prove directly from it that 
Prof. Benson is wrong. Both in the Jocrwat and in his 
‘‘ Mathematics in a Dilemma,” Prof Benson’s first «n- 
deavor is to prove that Z and H are the centers of the 
parallelograms in which they are situated, and upon his 
supposed proof ot this fact is based all his subsequent argu- 


ments. “Since 
GK and HZ are 
parallels —inter- 


cepted between 
the parallels GH 
and KZ, they are 
equal. DZ, ZB 
and ZH are also 
equal, each being 
the chord of 30°. 
Therefore, DZ= 
GK. Now, DB 
is less than DZ+ 
ZB, and conse- 
quently, less than 
2 DZ, or 2 GK; but 2 GK is equalto GW. DB is there- 
fore less than GW. | But if G be the middle point of 
AI, GI is equal to DW, and consequently GW==D!, 
which is equal t» DB. But we have justshown that GW 
is greater than DB; hence, G cannot be the middle point 
of AI, but must be nearerto AthantolI. Hence, also, 
ME is greater than AE, or is more than half of MA. Prof 
Benson in his “ Mathematics in a Dilemma,” makes the 
cosine of the arc AH, which is equal to 30°, equal to CM 
+}MA, and shows this to be equal to . 85355... Eu- 
clid calculates the cosine of 30° to be .8660..., which 
Prof. Benson says is too large. 

“Now, the cosine of AH or 30°, is CE, which is, ax I 
have shown, greater than CM +} MA, (since ME is great- 
er than AE). Therefore, when Prof. Benson makes the 
cosine of 30° equal to CM+} MA. he makes it too smal’. 
As .8660 . . . is only fa little larger than .85355.. ., 1 
conclude that Euclid is right, and I have just shown that 
Prof. Benson is wrong. 

“The errors made in Astronomy have been due to im- 
perfection in the instruments used, and to the immensity 
of the distances measured, and not to * false mathematical 
reasoning.’ ” 

We submit the above arguments of Prof. Huffaker as 
meriting attention from Prof. Benson; but, in view ot the 
above mentioned experiment, we should think that some 
scientific rejoinder from the latter, is possible, explaining 
away the objections made by Prof. Huffaker, and we con- 


clude by again inviting our readers to make the above 
practical test. 


What A Woman Did. 


More than fifty years ago a young girl in an intericr 
county in this state walked thirty miles to engage the 
principalship of a village academy. Although not com- 
petent {to pass an examination for the vacancy, the 
trustees were struck by the indomitable pluck of the 
young rustic, and kindly promised her the situation if 
sheJwould prepare herself to pass an examination with- 
in the two months’ vacation between the spring and fall 
terms. The girl went home, shut herself up in a httle 
garret room, lived on bread and water, quarreled with her 
mother about the housework and applied herself night and 
day to arithmetic, geography, and grammar. But when 
sturdy little Louisiana S-. John reported for examination 
at the expiration of the two months, she answered every 
question triumphantl,, and entered upon her duties as the 
principal of a village academy. For more than twenty 
years Miss St. John pursued the career of a pedagogue, 
amassing money, dollar by dollar, and investing her 
savings with ci:cumspection, until she thought herself 
financially strong enough to abandon the schoolma’am's 
desk and remove to this city. At first, her operations in 
real estate were small and tentative, an Englisnwoman, 
then young and active, acting as her agent. 

But succesful accumulation engenders confidence, and 














| sine increases in constant proportion with the inerease of 


the year 1873, memorable for its financial crisis, found the 
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aCventurous schoolma’am operating on a large scale in 
western land, St. Louis city lots, ete., and exercising from 
her little parlor in Elizabeth street near Broome, a potent 
mfluence on the market. Her babits were peculiar and 
methodical. Rising with the sun, she laid out the business 
of the day with mathematical precision before breakfast, 
and issued her instructions to her trusted lieutenants, giving 
minute directions as to the conduct of each enterprise, and 
holding each subordinate to a military accountability. Her 
labo-s have resulted in the accumulation of $1,000,000 
mainly by buying and selling real estate. 

Although seventy years old and suffering from dropsy 
about ten months ago, and shortly before she died, this 
indomitable old lady journeyed unattended to St. Louis 
and there, week after week, while the bridge across the 
river was in progress, looked after the interests of a large 
property likely to be affected by that enterprise. Beset 
with sbarpers and interested parties of all sorts, her 
Woman's insight rapidly sifted ont the false from the 
true, and pretected her million slike from the speculative 
enterprises of the visionary and from the bubble companies 
of the professional financier. Having no heirs, her aim 


16. Private instruction is free from all inspection or con- 
tro! by the State. 

17. Infant schools and Kindergartens generally do not 
yet make part of the American public school system, 
though the want of thein is felt and is being supplied. 

18. The large number of illiterates consist of foreign im- 
migrants and of uneducated negroes in the Southern 
States. 
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How Shall we Spell. 


We gain nothing by writing the uttered syllables meet 
and foo in a variety of ways, unless, when uttered, they 
are of ambiguous meanirg. If our minds are for even 
the briefest moment puzzled by such expressions as 
“he goes to Boston,” “he goes too miles,” “he goes too 
far,” not knowing which too 1s meant in either case, 
then it is worth while to avoid a like difficulty in our 
reading by spellinz the word differently. In the Cainese, 
the words are few and their meaning many. Thus, there 
are more than eleven hundred ways of writing the word «. 
A host of devices have to be resorted to there in spoken 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


; tion and served with honor. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Josern Srricwan.—This gentleman, who died April 25, 
was a few years sinc? a member of the Board of Educa- 
He was a gentleman of high 
culture and benevolence. The Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
was founded by him, and he assisted in many other good 
works. His banking house was established in 1862, with 
branches in London, Paris, Franktort, New Orleans and 
fan Francisco. 


G. S. 71.—This is’a new building, and has been brought 
into prominence because the female department ot G. S. 
15 is to be transferred to it. 
B. So much attention has been given to hygiene of late 
that no excuse can be offered if this building fuils to meet 
the requirements of health and comfort. One of the fea- 
tures that is not to be justified is the placing of the closets 
for clothing in each class-room—there is danger of con- 
tagion’; they should be placed where a current of fresh 
air could blow on them aad through them. The want of 
this school is the want of nearly ail ci y schools—open air 


It is in 7th street near Ave. 





speech to get rid of ambiguities which are wholly avoided 
in writing. Our English, however, is not afflicted with 
such poverty of expression as to be brouglit to this strait. 
' If there is any one thing more that another that makes 
us content with, even proud of, our orthography, it is the 
fact that it is “historic.” Do writers imagine that, the 
moment we adopta new mode of spelling, all the 
literature written in the old is to pass in a twinkling 
out of existence and out of memory? Certainly there are 
agencies which might be made use of to avert so bewilder- 
ing a catastrophy. A Society for the Preservation of Eng- 
lish Etymologies might perhaps be organized, which should 
make a provident selection of old-style dictionaries and | 
grammars, and store them away in a triply fire-proof; 
which has not varied tor a century; it is consi ‘ered the many Se Se rte: pampe « ve ~ - 7 
source of public prosperity, the chief safeguard and protec- a y seabyeca t ans bear a, 00 J ‘ might 
tor of democractic institutions and of republican manners. srcnme ages scp” 2 = 4 1 beg “¥ a s ep 

2. The school organization is strictly municipal. pei > ae. ’ ” a bs Fe bi an pri 

3. The supreme control and supervision of primary in- Gp nee soe = 8 a pn 7 ™ 
struction are intrusted to school boards, which are elected, ep wn — ” “ ’ — a maiere ‘oe age 
and to officers sometimes elected and sometimes appointed rir wicker ~<a aes yaa af shasta ppd ee 
by the board. the latter. Thus, to take an extreme case or two the new 
word sam, by having the explanation “anciently psulm” 
| added to it, would be sufficiently insured against any such 
| shocking suppositions on the part of the future students of 
| English as that it pointe to Samuel instead of David as 
author of the sacred lyrics, personal pronoun—and so on. 
We do not wish to show an unbecoming levity or dis- 
respect, but it is very hard to answer with anything ap- 
proaching to seriousness such arguments as those we are 
combating; “absurd” and “preposterous,” and ruch im 
polite epithets, it them better than any others we can find 
in the English vocabulary. They are extreme examples 
of the fallacies to which learned men will sometimes resort | 
in support of a favorite prejudice. 

There are many blunders in our orthography. Thus, to} 
cite a familiar instance or two, the g of sovereign (French | 
soverain, Italian sovrano) has no business there, since the | 
word has nothing whatever to do with reigning; island | 
| from Anglo Saxon ealand is spelt with an s out of ignorant 
| imitation of isle (Latin insula,) with which it is wholly un-| 
connected; in like manner an / has stumbled into could, in' 
order to assimilate it in look to its comrades in office, | 
ing, and several large cities also have special normal schools _— - eared ones © Eee Gee eng Oty -_ | 
or departments for the training of their own teachers | menenete <riene beaesed - 0 hones Sey: ae 

by ‘ | The advocate of “historic” spelling insists as strongly up-! 

10. The frequent change of the corps of teachers is un- | en retaining the of could as that of would, and ‘fights | 
questionably an evil, at the saine time that in some re=pects | against a p ia count not less vehemently than in favor ot 
it is compensated by the entrance of large numbers of | a b in doubt; the difference of receive and believe is no 
young teachers who are energetic, instructed beyond what | rore sacred in his eyes than the sameness of cleave and 


is necessary ‘or teaching primary branches, and free from | Api Many a man Who could not put together a single’ 


routine. ; w . | paragraph of nervous, idiomatic English, nor ever had ideas | 
11. The proportion of female teachers is very large. enough to fill a paragraph of any kind, whose opinion on a 
Classes of boys ofall ages are often under female teachers. | mater of nice phraseology or even of disputed pronuncia- 
12. Co-education is the rule in American schools. The | tion would be of nse to no living being, fancies himself, 
results of this system are generally reported as excellent, | entitled to add afier his name “defender of the English 
both from a moral and intellectual standpoint ; the only or | language,” because he is always strict to write honour in- 


ep “4 ghee | stead ot honor, and travelled instead of traveled, and never 
the principal objections expressed apply to the overwork- | 


+ ; ats miss an ———- public or private, to sneer at those 

ing of the young girls which it involves. | who dv otherwise."— From Professor Whitney's “ Oriental 
13. The American schoo's offer a multitude of systems | @"@ Linguistic Studies. 

of organization, a large diversity of programmes, books, 

and methods of instruction. 


was to apply her fort»ne to found an institut.on that shall | 
in some way benefit humanity.— Times. 








The French Commission. 





[Several French gentlemen visited this country in 1876, 
and reported in refereuce to our educational progress. We 
print their conclusions as found in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion Circular. ] 

The American school las, as far as we have been able 
to ascertain, the following characteristics: 

1. The primary school is essentially a national school; 
it is dear to the people, respected by ail, established, sup- 
ported, and enriched by a unanimons spirit ef patriotism, 








4, All degrees of primary schools are gratuitous. 

5. The primary school is absolutely unsectarian, 

6. Compulsory education, legalized in several States and 
advocated in several others, had undoubtedly aided in the 
development of primary instruction, but to what extent it 
would be difficult tosay. The results thus farare not very 
striking. 

7. Primary instruction, so called, in the United States, 
is not always limited to elementary studies, but often in- 
cludes elementary, grammar, and high schools. 

8. The scholastic organization (rules, courses of study, 
division of time, and discipline) is never left to the teacher 
in cities or localities of any importance, but to the educa- 
tional boards and superintendents. Teachers are made to 
conform rigorously to the directions they receive and to 
use the text books approved by the same authority. All 
the efforts of educa:ional authorities are directed toward 
the introduction of this system in the rural schools, which, 
up to this time, have been lefi too much to themselves, 

9. The training of teachers is everywhere considered as 
very important. State normal schools are rapidly increas- 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


14. The school-houses are comfortably and often extra-| benendlinn Mosmeie naan een gel ons 


vagantly built and furnished. me more good than any other medicine I ever took. I 











15. Great publicity is given to the annual reports ot edu- | shall take more. 
cational officers. | - Racuwe, Wis. REV. 8. N. GRIFFITH. 


play grounds. 
perhaps it has as many as the $80,000 spent on it will 
buy. Yet the city has not got te the point of demanding 
the best possible for the children. 
too much. 


This building has many good features ; 


It fears it would cost 
But the questicn will be still be a-ked cannot 
the schools be rendered healthy for the children, The 
Course of Study, the Mode of Lighting, the Mode of Ven- 
tilating, the Mode of Teaching, the amount of Study, the 
Position at the Desk, the Preparation, the Time to be 


Allotted for S:uc 


Five Ports Misston.—This institution had 1,003 chil- 
dren in its day school the past year and average atten- 
dance of 432. 


= 
5 


iy—allthese need adjustment, 


Besides these many attend the Sabbath 


chool who go to work iu the week. There are also 


cr 
M4 


chapel services, a weekly temperance meeting, a free 
reading room and library, an Italian service, and a 
Jewish class. More than 10,000 garments were dis- 
tributed among the needy, 1,324 bushels of potatoes, 
38,042 loaves of breed, meat, fish, meal, milk, etc., 
were also used in the work. Seven teachers are em- 


ployed in the day 
voluntary work is also done. 
the $17,539, 
527,09 leaving a balance of $2.011.91 cents in hand on 
the first May. The annual 4th, at 
1} P. M., at which Reports were received and officers 
elected. Mr. Joseph A. Wright is First Director, Mr. 
William B. Skidmore is Treasurer and Mrs, Joseph Graydor 
is Corresponding Secretary. 

A public reception was also given by the day school in 
the afternoon, A. V. Sto..t Esy, President of the Shoe and 
Teather Bank f this ci‘y pvesided, the venerable Thurlow 


school, also a lady visitor, and much 
during 
the expenditures were $li« 


The cash receipts 
year were 


meeting wrs held May 


| Weed, Hon C, P. Huntington, Assistant Supt. Jones and 


many notable persons were present, many un- 
able to get admittance ‘nto the building. The children 
acquitted reflected 
great credit upon the efficient and excellent lady prin- 
cipal, Mrs. G. Van Akin, who has been connected with the 
school for twenty-one years. 


wer? 


themselves remarkably well, and 


The society publish a four page menthly shect called 
the “Voice from the Old Brewery’ 2 


at 25 cent 
Persons desirous to know more of 


per year. 
the work should inclose 
the subscription price to Rev. C. S. Brown, Supt., 61 Park 
street, New York. This Mission has now 
istence for thirty years and has proved a very efficient 


been in ex- 


1 


factor in the moral reformation of this degraded quarter 
of the city. We advise our readers to visit the Mission 
and see for themselves the work it is doing. Clothing 


new and second hand, food of all kinds, and cash contribu- 
tions are always welcome. They should be sent to the 
Superintendent, 61 Park street, N. Y. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Tue N. Y. Srate Association.—The time is rapidly 
coming when the teachers must assemble to consult and 
advise with each other. Canandaigua has been selected 
for the place, and the editor bas been tenlered delightful 
quarters in that beautiful town. But what is to be done? 
What is the program? It is time President Johonnot 
sounded the tocsin. Arrangemects are already being 
made by teachers as to what they shall do during vacation, 
and New York teachers should know what is to be done 
at the annual gathering. 

Oswsco Covwry.—At an examination of teachers by 
by Com. McGuire, thirty-three out of a class of thirty- 
four failed to pass. In a class of eleven examined by 
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Com. Nutting all of the eleven failed. This shows that| 


there is back-bone in these gentlemen. Their course is 
to be commended and to be fullowed by the other Com- 
missioners, If the Commissioners would have the courage 
they could bar out the great army of green hands who 
wish to experiment on the children. 


Ricumoxn County —The Institute that has been held 
at Stapleton this week was full of interest. At 10 o'clock 
Monday morning, the time set for the commencement, 
111 teachers, out of a possible 112 were present, Com. 
King opened the Institute and was followed by Prots. 
Kennedy and Johonnot. Oom. King is doing all in his 
power to advance the cause of the New Education on 
Staten Island, and he is upheld on his straightforward 
course by his teachers. His work in School Hygiene is to 
be especialy noted. 

ILLINo1s.—Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, of Rockford, Ill., has 
sent out a circular sayiug that the Agricultural Society of 
Winnebago County, IIL, offers the following premiums for 
School Work exhibited at the next Annual Fair, which is to 
be held in Rockford, Sept. 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1880: 


Best Examination Manuscripts in Virgil, $5 00 
9 . ox “ Literature, 5 00 
_ m - “* Botany, 5 00 
7: ss “a “ Geometry, 5 00 


Winnebago National Bank, of Rockford, offers Monteith’s 
Pictorial Chart of Geography, and Hand-Book, value $10 00 
to the school sending best general exhibit from Primary De- 
partment—the pupils to be under 84 years of age. 

Competition for the above premiums is net confined to our 
country, or even our State. All public schools are invited to 
compete; and not only invited, but most earnestly solicited. 

We wish the examination manuscripts to be written with 
ink, and to have the per cent. of standing marked by the 
teacher on upper right handcorner, Each pupil must write, 
at the beginning of his paper, his rame, age, post-office ad- 
dress, date of preparing the paper, and name of his teacher. 
The work must be sent on or before the first day of August. 

Missourt.— Washington University, St. Louis,has opened 
a “Manual Training School.” Instruction will be given 
in carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, iron filing, 
forging, brazing, soldering, &c. 

One great object of the school will be to foster a higher 
appreciation of the value and dignity of intelligent labor, 
and the worth and respectability of laboring men. A boy 
who sees nothing in manual labor but mere brute torce, 
despises both the labor and laborer. With the acquisition 
of skill in himself, comes the ability and wil'ingness to 
recognize skill in his fellows. When once he appreciates 
skill in handicraft, he regards the workman with sympathy 
ap@ respect. 

In a Manual Training School, tool-work can never de- 
scend into drudgery. The tasks are not long, nor are they 
unnecessarily repeated. In this school, whatever may be 
the social standing or importance of the fathers, the sons 
will go together to the same work, and be tested physi- 
cally as well as intellectually by the same standards. The 
result in the past has been, and in the future it will con- 
tinue to be, a truer estimate of iaboring and manufactur- 
ing people, and afsounder judgment on all social prob'ems. 

Besides these there is a course of study for one-half of 
the time to be spent in mental culture. Arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, and plane trigonometry, will be studied in 
succession. The application of these branches will be made 
in bookkeeping, mechanical drawing, physics, mechanics, 
and surveying. Some attention will be given to physical 
geography, and the principles ot chemistry. The English 
language and literature will be carefully studied through 
out the course, Every graduate of the school will have a 
fair command of the English language, whether in writing 
or speaking. History, practical ethics, and political econo- 
my, will each find a place on the programe, the treatment 
of each subject being adapted to the capacity of the class, 
Special attention will be paid to drawing during the whole 
course. 

During the last hundred years the world has made rapid 
strides in the invention and use of tools. We do nothing 
by the unaided hand; everything is done by tools. 

But which are the tools whose use we are to teach? 
Before answering this question, it is to be observed that 
the apparently great variety in tools and mechanical pro- 
cesses arises from different combinations of very simple 
elements. The number of hand-tools is small; one can 
easily count them on his fingers, They are the ave, the 
saw, the plane,, the hammer, the square, the chisel, the file. 
After the hand-tools, our pupils must become familiar with 


the typical machine tools which are chiefly employed in 
mechanical pursuits. 





FOR THE HOME. 





Sights in New York City.--No. II. 





By ONE or Our REPORTERS. 

It is said “every thing will sell in New York,” and so 
every thiug is brought here, and if it is curious, .it is sure to 
finda buyer. At No. ——, Sixth Avenue, is a bird store, and 
I thought I should certainly go wild at the noise made by the 
parrots; for this is the season for them. Here are green and 
grey parrots, old parrots and young parrots. Not until a par- 
rot gets to be about fifteen months old can he be taught to 
speak, and this is quite a task. The uneducated parrots are 
bought by shoemakers or tailors, for these have the time and 
opportunity to repeat again and again the phrases they are to 
learn. They say over and over “ Pretty Polly,” and by-and- 
by the bird sings it. Sometimes this task requires several 
months; other parts are added, as “Pretty Polly wants a 
cracker.” Frequently they are taught slang phrases. I was 
quite taken back after saying “‘ Pretty Polly” to a gray par- 
rot, that sat on the back of achair, to hear him reply, “ Ain't 
you smart;” this was accompanied by a knowing wink that 
added intensity to the sarcasm of the-words. 

The teacher instead uf buying the parrot is sometimes hired 
to repeat a phrase enough times. One little shoemaker said, 
“T get fitteen dollars when Ican make ’em say four things; 
some are very dull and won’t learn; I give them nothing to 
eat; I whip them sometimes.” An educated parrot can be 
bought for ten dollars; when he graduates he is worth from 
$100 to $200; a highly educated one is worth the latter sum. 
So you see it pays even parrots tou go to school. The sailors 
teach the parrots to swear; these are owned by liquor dealers 
of the worst sort. 

The reporter listens while a woman buys a gray parrot; she 
pays $150. ‘How well he can speak,” says the dealer; “just 
listen to him; “ he knows French, too. ‘Bon jour, pretty 
Polly,” and the bird rep2ats the mixture of French and English 
and the woman takes him off in a cage. Perhaps she has no 
children, and is lonely. Meanwhile the din goes on; one can 
only compare it to the noise that would arise from a hundred 
yelling dogs and as many boys pounding on tiu pans. [It is 
terrific ; it frightens the little yellow canaries in their cages 

There are seven kinds of parrots—the gray and ashen col- 
ored birds come trom the Senegal country in West Atrica; 
they are caught in nets by the negroes and sold to the sailors 
and captains who bring them here. In South America, in the 
forests of the Amazon, the green parrots are found. The 
yellow parrots come from Mexico—these last are the most 
easily trained ; they will even siug a song and whistle tunes 
In the cage by the window is one that speaks the Spanish 
language; he was born in the city of Vera Cruz, and the bird- 
merchant says he graduated from a college there. He looks 
very knowing; his solemn face is a good recommendation, 

“ How much is he worth ?” 

“Oh, he is worth $350; it is not every bird that can speak 
Spanish.” 

Those large birds that resemble parrots are macaws; they 
can talk, too; but are bought mostly to decorate a yard, or 
lawn, as they will sit all day ona perch. “Look out,” cries 
the dealer, as a little girl holds out her finger towards an in- 
nocent-looking parrot; but it was too late. The sly bird, 
winking at his next neighbor, nipped the finger of the venture- 
some child; so that she will remember him for many a day. 
They are deceitful aud vindictive fellows, and love to fight and 
scream. ‘ 





A Few Words. 

We send out every week some extra copies of the 
Journal, to those who are not subscribers. We beg to say 
a few words to them. (1) Capital is not so much knowl- 
edge as ideas. You need the best thoughts of those who 
are in the same line of work as yourself; you ought to 
have them. Your pupils would feel the effect of them. 
(2) A man might get along ten years ago without an 
educational journal; but the educational world 
(3) Summon up ceurage to try the Journat. 
not regret it. 


moves 
You wil. 


High Price Butter. 

Da'rymen often wonder how their more favored com- 
petitors get such high prices for theit butter the year 
round. It is by always having a uniform gilt edged 
article, To put the “gilt edge” on, when the pastures 
do not do it, they use Wells, Richardson & Co's Perfected 
Butter Color. Every butter maker can do the same. Sold 
everywhere and warranted as harmless as salt, and per- 
fect in operation. 
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Emvation 1x Epucation.—Is it righteous to cultivate 
the principle of emulation in little children by saying 
“ See whieh will make the prettiest house with the blocks,” 
or “ which will do the most work?” Is not this sort of 
rivalry, which areuses ill-feeling, to be curbed rather then 
stimulated? Is it not at the root ofselfishness and greed? 
Is not what teachers call,Jambition [the opposite of love? 
These questions were made the subject of discussion in @ 
society of trained kindergarteners, because one of them had 
been heard to defend what she called ambition as a 
motive power in her kindergarten. But one member of 
the society defended it—all the rest agreed that it was 
unholy and contrary to the spirit of the method which is 
par excellence designed to form the character, the intel- 
lectual benefit being secondary. Intellectual efforts of the 
right kind are great aids in this process, because they 
teach truth and cultivate comparison, but the moral aim is 
the"prime one, and should not be sacrificed to any tem- 
porary advantage. The sentiment of love must be excited 
in every possible way among children, and nothing helps 
this so much as generosity to one another, but not the 
spirit of criticism or of striving 1or the precedence in any 
way.—Kindergarten Messenger. 





Porrer Ainsworta & Oo., have removed to spacious 
quarters at 107 Chambers street, in this city. They pub- 
lish a valuable series of books, and are full of enterprise. 
They constantly imzrove their books, The list they offer 
is one that is very attractive, comprising some of the most 
admirable books. The.new rooms occupying four entire 
floors. 





Cotumsia Cctiece.—The students on Friday evening 
May 7, rendered themselves notorious by lawlessness, and 
riotious conduct that would show that those engaged m 
it were better qualified to adorn a police station than the 
classic shades of old Columbia. It woud benefit these 
young rowdies more to put them under lock and key 
than to teach them the sweet measures of Ovid. It 
appears that a shell-boat had been drawn for by 
Columbia and Yale students at the Hahnemann Fair 
and the former wanted to get possession of it. Not suc- 
ceeding in this they went up and down the streets ren- 
dering night hideous and especially disturbing the 
Woman's Hospital. Such conduct is disgraceful to the 
students, it disgraces the college also If the faculty do 
not suspend business and ferret out the rufians who are 
pretending to be students they will neglect their duty. 





Shan’t I take a Blue Pill ? 

No, don’t take it and run the risk of mercurial poison, 
but wh-n bilious and constipated get a box of the celebra- 
ted Kidnew-Wort, and it will speedily cure you. It is 
nature's great remedy for constipation, and for all kidney 
and liver diseases. It acts promptly on these great organs 
and so restore strength and vigor. 


Tae New York Scnoor Journat is one of the very 
best educational journals on our exchange list—a journal 
we always read with interest and profit—a journal we 
would like to see in the hands of every teacher.— American 
Journal of Education. 








Gratefnl Woman. 

None receive so much benefit, and none are so pro- 
foundly grateful and show such an interest in recom- 
mending Hop Bitters as women. It is the only remedy 
peculiarly adapted to the many ills the sex is almost 
universally subject to. Chills and fever, indigestion or 
deranged liver, constant or periodical sick headaches, 
weakness in the back or kidneys, pain in the shoulders 
and different parts of the body, a feeling of lassitude and 
despondency, are all readily removed by these Bitters.— 
Courant. 





Tae New York Scnoor Journat is a 12 page weekly 
paper, and as its name idicates, published in the metropohs 
of the United States, and in the interest of education. It 
is filled with select and valuable matter for all who are 
concerned for the education of the people, and every 
teachere should blush to acknowledge he is without it.— 
The Student. 





Tr any paper or person deserves eminent and abundant 
success, it is the New York Scnoon Jovrnat and its 
genial, hard working editor. We are glad to notice 


evidences of its prosperity.— Buffalo School Journal. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





According to a Russian journal, Count 
Melikoff took an ingenious way of inferm- 
ing the Czar that an attack had been made 
upon his own life, so as to avoid alarming 
his Majesty. As soon as the would-be as- 
sassin had been lodged in prison, the dicta- 
tor went tothe Winter Palace and asked an 
interview with his sovereign. As he had 
but recently had a long conference with him, 


the Emperor inquired, with some surprise | 
“Well, Melikoff, what fresh tidings dost | 


thou bring to me?” 

“T am come, sire, to accuse myself of a 
misdeed, and at the same time to solicit 
your Majesty’s pardon.” 

“What has happened ” 

“T have committed a highly blamable ac- 
tion. Ina word, I have boxed a man’s ears 
in the public street.” 

“Ts that, then, su grave an offense? 

“That depends, sire, to a certain extent. 
upon how your Majesty may please to take 
it. The only excuse I have to offer is that 
the man had fired a* me, which circumstance 
it is also my duty to report to your Ma- 
jesty. 





“Temper is everything,” and in the pens 
of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company the 
temper will be found all that 1s to be de- 
sired, 

The German government has taken the 
matter of smoking seriously in hand. The 
practice has been carried to such excess by 
the youth that it is believed to have injured 
their constitutions, and incapacitated them 
for the defense of their country. In certain 
towns, therefore, a!] lads under sixteen are 
forbidden to smoke in the streets, on penalty 
of fine and imprisonment. A Belgian physi- 
cian has made extensive observations and 
inquiries, at the request of the Belgian go- 
vernment, and is of the opinion that the 
general and excessive use of tobacco is the 
main cause of color-blindness—an affect'on 
which has occasioned much anxiety in Bel- 
gium and Ge: many, from its influence upon 
railway and other accidents, as well as from 
& military point of view. 








When You Feel Mean 
take Kidney-Wort, advertised in another 
column. It ects ene-getically on the bowels 
and Kidneys at the same time, and so cures 
& host of diseases caused by the inaction of 
these organs. If you are out of fix. buy it 
at your druggists and save a doctor's bill. 


Queen Victor'a was rather loath to let 
Lord Beaconsfield step out of power, and to 
extend an even seemingly cordial greeting 
to Mr. Gladstone. But she set aside her 
private feelings, to conform to the wishes of 
her subjects. Mr. Gladstone's occasional op- 
positions to the Queen have been in regard 
to what he believed to be essential points of 
public welfare. But she can not easily over- 
look that opposition to her wishes. 

A Losing Joke. 

A prominent physician of Pitt-burgh said 
jokingly to a lady patient who was com- 
plaining of her continued ill health, and of 
his inability to cure her, “try Hop Bitters !” 
The lady took it in earnest and used the 
Bitters, from which she obtained per- 
manent health. She now laughs at the 
doctor for his joke, but he is not so well: 








pleased with it, as it cost him a good patient. iF fo 


—A€Harrisburg Patriot. 





The Only Remedy ' 
THAT AC ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


Why Suffer Bilious 
wey tormented with 
frightened over disordered 
Why endure nervous or sick hendockent 
Why have sleepless nights ! 


ins and aches f 
les. oy 





A lengthy article in the Tribune of Sun 
day, April 11th, invites attention to a sub- 
ject of startling interest. 

It appears that, from one cause or another, 
the sight of school children is undergoing 
a steady process of deterioration, in the 
form of myophia. Ever since the year 1813 
investigations of causes of eye-disease have 
been conducted in England and other Euro- 
pean countries. In all, from that year to 
1879, 54,478 cases have been examined 
without, however, any very determinate re- 
sults. Philadelphia has now engaged in ihe 
work in right earnest. 

Dr. 8. D. Kirby, of that city, stated in a 
magazine article that eyes possessing normal 
refraction never break down from work. He 
set to work tc investigate the matter, first 
at the House of Refuge, next at Girard Col- 
lege ; and at length, in October of last year, 
at the public schools. Of aboat a thousand 
school children, he found half who did not 
complain at all of their sight, p-ssessing 
eyes which indicated a abnormal condition. 
The Philadelphian College of Physicians 
have now taken the matter up, and have 
appointed a Committe of Enquiry to make 
an exhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject, having at its _. Dr. Shake- 
speare, an eminent sician, w' 
has made diseases of the pon his chict 
study. Two causes ccntribute, perhaps, 
more than any other, to injure the sight of 
children. One is the practice of having 
school desks facing the tl light of windows. 
The other—and it increases the injurious 
effects of the tormer—is the invariatle use 
of glaring white paper for themes, exercises, 
etc. 

As the time for the midsummer examina- 
tion is drawing near when there will be an 
extra strain upon the eyes of children of all 
sorts and sizes, we suggest to school man- 
agers the produce of altering the position 
of the desks, or else of shading the win- 





dows, so that the full light may not fall 
on the childrens eyes, and ol providing 
paper gently colored. We have ourselves 
und a mild yellow tint the best and most 
agreeable. 


’ . 
The Scholar's Companion. 
Every teacher will do a good thing if he 
introduces this paper to his pupils. Please 
send for copy if you have not seen it; let no 


| teacher try to keep school without it. It will 


| improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- | 
lest them in going to school. 
CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER. 


The Broad Road, by John R. Dennis. 
Hon. John Moss Helped his Mother. 
All About Scrapbooks, by H. E. R. 
The Youth of Handel, by Kate Trait. 
Brief Writing No. 2. 

Sights in New York City No. 2 
Meteors. 

About Coins. 

Greenwich. 

How te Write a Business Letter. 
Mysteries. 

The Schoo!-Room. 

The Letter-Box. 

Von Humboldt. 


IT EDUCATES. 


Other papers amuse; this instructs and 
educates ; it helps on the work you are day 
by day doing ; . t helps on education at ~_* 
when you are absent; it steadily urges 
go to school and to obtain an Bn = Rg 
Ought not every teacher to do something to 
have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 


fluence for good that will operate when yeu | “"¥ 


have left your pupils. We therefore urge 

every teacher to do something towards get- 

ting this paper into the hands of his pupils. 
IT PAYS ALL AROUND. 

Remember, it will pay your pupils morally, 
intellectually and physically co take the 
Companton ; and remember we will pay you 
for your labor ; and finally it will aid us in 
our work. We depend on the teachers to 


enable us to circulate this, the cheapest and | 4 
We 


only paper devoted to self-education. 
shall pay out thousands of dollars in pre- 
miums and commissions—all of this can be 
earned by the teachers—if they will work. 


AGENTS, 


We always want and shall liberally pay 
agents to introduce the Companion. 


good 
One lady teacher has started to give us 100 


subscribers before Jan. 81’, and has sent in 
a large list already. She succeeds by cor- 
supenbande. 
PROFITABLE WORK. 


We shall show every teacher how he 
can easily make from to $100 right at 
home. Thousands of boys and girls buy 
trashy reading; the teacher knows it and 
never says a word, which isall wrong. Show 
them the ComPaxton, and get up a club and 
we will pay you for your work, 


PRESENTS FOR BEST SCHOLARS, 

We furnish the Companion to many teach- 
ers, who give it out as @ ptize tor good con- 
—_ good scholarship or constant attend- 

It is a cheap yet most valuable gift. 
Of « course if several are they are 
sent at club rates. E. L. Ketiroce & Co., 
17 Warren St. N. Y.# 








CASH PAID 


Fo 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 








Fo DAY to eg ped for the Fir: = 





25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
$7 i 


Terms ard Outfit * d- 
daras, P. O. Or vicKERY. Anzust Maine, 


NINTH YEAR. 
 —THE— 


(NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 





‘The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Education should 
be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 
firet weekly journal of education published ip America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied to 
the teachers of the New York City schools ~~ several 

ears and paid for by the city at full price. 

a for superintendents. prints ipala 


RJ 
hers, who must have educational vending EVER 


“it ; the modern methods of teaching, the fore 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
earnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 
It forms each year a volume o1 six bundred to eight 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 


1 bay He and \poosteents discussed. 

as the potential force in 

our advancing Sivilisation. An examination of the ar- 

ticles pubsshed during the rear, will compel admiration 

<¢ the usefulness and extent of the work Journal is 
joing. 


in which gvery colts 
It recognizes th 


—o— 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS. 
The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commented Se Se. my RNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
DB on educ 2 
Orit is one of = Dest educational! journals.“—Appie- 


lournal. 
= The circulation is vagethy tagveed increasing, a result due to 
the excellence of its matte: Brening Post. 
«Tefal with matters of interest.""—New York Sun. 
li of B of taterestiog matter.” eet. Y. Tridwne. 
terest to teac ers.” Y. 





o aoa edited. eacher " 
* Ite edito:ials are of a practical character and well 
written,”—Pa. School Journal. 


“A valuable auxillary.”—Forest and Stream. 
“ The representative exponent "—Home Journal. 
“A first-class representative of our educational inter 
ests." — 
ye Carefully prepared." — Witness. 
“The best publication s the world."—J. Y. State Ea. 


“ Ap able advocate of school reform.” —Commercia t 


~ Commends itself more highly than ever to its many 
friends.""—Nebraska Teacher. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
PL eee exceeds it."—B2-Supt. 8. 8. Randall, 
“Ib rill recommend it to all teachers.”—Supt. 
"Fiddle, NY. cit 


“Tt deserves the ares and support of the profession. = 
, N. ¥. City Norma! College. 
“ Able fresh, lively ons practical."—Prof. Edwerd 


+ It meeta my idea of an educational paper.”—Pro/. 
Wen. F. Phelps, Priocipal Whitewater, Wis. Normal 


<<) 
ve the JounnaL.”—Prof. Baldwin, Prin. 
Kirkeviite ao. ) Normal Coll 
* Tne JOURNAL is an excellent r tor teachers."— 
Fn Washington Hasbrouck, N. J. Normal 


‘I v - every pogeier would Bia a the JounnaL,"— 
rouse, of nm Co., Y., and most of the 
¥# a of the ‘plate 
ll of practical articles for the teachers.”— 
Bwet ford, Carbon Co., ee and many of the county 
Superintendents of the State 
CAvvixese E. L. KELLOGG @& CO., 

17 Warren Street, New York. 


Closing the Winter Term. 


When any teacher closes his winter term 





and wants payinc business, be sure and 


write to us; we kave what is Goop anc 


E. L. Ketroce & Co. 


PAYING. 





tf you are a man of business, weakened b = peuat of 


| your duties, avoid stimulants 


WOR BIETERS | 


P yous ane Ey of etter, tofling over your midnight 
rk, to restore bral ‘in nerve and waste, 


‘Wor BITTERS. 


f you are young and suffering from any indiscret 
- dissipation. if youare a or. (Tt old = 
young, seer) =| from poor heal 
y bcd of sickness, sy on as, t 
Whoever youare wherever you are, whenever you om 
four system needs cleansin , toning or 
— mulating, without intoricating, take f 
complaint, a 


NOP.’ BV ERS | 


Have ve you. 
ou Sem ~ if yer a ER 


iP you ore mez weak #6 low NT LER veh a > uy it. 


nponit. Your druggist kee 
It may save your life. It hassaved ‘hundreds. 
Hep Comgh Cure is the sweetest, ealest and best. Ask children. 
The Hop Pad for Gta, 24 Liver and Kitneye, issuperior to al! others. 
Ask 











—_ 
DBC. ten tote ad Gvattaihe a> Sy Gruniunus, oes of 
» tobacco or 
pve sold by ¢ druggists. Hop Bitters mn Bip. Co , Rochester, N. ¥. 








>+.4 Rand expenses to; gents, Outfit fre 
(dies P. O. VICKER), Auvurta, Main 








ae Wom me = — 
Sat Satie cee . 
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_____ PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH * , CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
sae Dunton & Seribner’s Copy Beoks. 
ayeon, ayeeee & Scribner’s New Manual of 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 

Bartholomew’s Inducyptal 3 Drawing Series. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 

Priuary Drawine Carbs. 

TeacuErs’ MANUAL TO Books. 

Guipe To CaRrps, 

Dinsmore’s Grad ii L 

MeVica —> me Rath Sy Rennes eon 
icar’s a + 

tall Price ee » ios . 1, 2 & 8, 10 cts, 


The ‘National jai Compesitio An Fiemee- 
Practical Series tion Bee ooh. As Yien 
dion, oe Writing and Business Forms. tall 


Greene's’ Graded Gremmar Blanks. 
nguage 
eaertative Catalogten p FR Rates of Introduction 











LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, [vvtirnens, Para., Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of Histery,—Ontlines of History: with 
°Grigtnal Tables, Chronological, Gencaietess and Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 
The companion-book we Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth,'$1.75. 

storical Atia: 

taining a chronological, series of 100 Coheeed 5 Ma 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of 
or, the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto, cloth, 


Historical Chart, or, History Tareht by aoa Fall 
ata glance the Rise, Develcpment and li 
ot fall the important Nations, from the earliest tim 
until O pecoent day. This Chart is pcbiished in tour 
distinct forms. 
mise For rma and othe: information, address the pub- 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE'’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St 
MAGCAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. |” en & 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


The five books sent o 
teachers for examination 
Oosnting Hous<.. for $3.50, or any one book 
Lectures, $1.00. fies 2.00 for balf price, but only in 
re to request 8 accompanied by the money. 
‘or special terms for introduction write to 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


—BY— 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
EDITOR OF THE 


NEW YURK SCHOOL JOURNAL 





A.M. 






CONTENTS ° 
(Aap. 1. Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 

. Management. 
YY 
rt 
6. 

ro by and Recesees. 

* %. Attention. 

. 19. and Puni-hments. 
o. School. 


This will be a book of great practical value. Price $1 
-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal of 
stitute, cr four Companion subscribers. 
E. L. KELLOGG € CO, 


Summer Guide to Europe. 


By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M. 


Comprising the routes from Edin’ to 
ow sisos a ot French, German, Ita- 
“Full o1 yd what the Summer Tourist needs to know.” 

“The most bp ye thing I have ever seen. 
—" price $1.00, by post on receipt of 


A. BRENTANO, 2 Union Square, N, Y, 


Acents WANTED For THE \ 


BNVISIBLE es MPIRE 
fogce emann bs 


A tale “fart 
a ere 








COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S. DICTIONARIES. 


arate. RICTIOR ART. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
IVERSAL & and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo, Li- 
ACAD ic BI STIONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 


Half roan. fi 85. 
COMPREH DICTIONARY. [lustrated. 12mo. 
Halfroan. $1.3. 


SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
12mo, Half roan. 
PRIMARY STOR. Y. Illustrated. i6mo. Halt 


POCKET DICTIONARY. lilustrated. %4mo. Som, 3 
cts.: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 
cester's, in the opinion of our 1. distinguished educa- | 


torg, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our lsnguane. ° ” 


J B. LIPEN OOF 2. & CO., Publishers. 
715 & 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS at COST. 


0 GREAT PROPOSITIONS & 


To the Readers of the’ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSITION 1. 


The Normal Question Book 


for only $1.25. Regular price, $1.50. 


PROPOSITION II. 


Methods of Teaching 
—OF— 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


For only $1.00. Regular pric y.1.25. 


~—— 


PROPOSITION IIl. 


Normal Onilines and Normal Teacher, 


One year for only $1.50. Regular price 
would be $2.00. 

















PROPOSITION IV. 
A®tCOPY EACH OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
im Country Schools and “ NormaljTeach- 
, er” Parsing Book, for only :$2.00. 
PROPOSITION V. 
A COPY EACH OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
in Country Schools, * Nermal Teacher” 
Parsing Book, Normal Ontlines of 
the Common School Branches 
and the Normal Teacher, 
one year for only 
$3.00. 
soon onpetes grote ne i rene of 


other They are made a several reasons, one of 
whieh’ ie the introduction of our books where here they are 


not 
These tions will hold good ony 20 pars frem 
an er se Bro — which the es appears. 


out advertisement and m your order. 
It will pay to organ atonce. This advertisement may 
not — 


publisher, 
Address all orders to 


rina AEE Beng Forme Tschr 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs, A, D, T, WHITNEY, 
OP att orot Peale Goléth sraite:” ™ Weith Gartney's 


senor story “3 aunre characteristic of Mrs, Whitney, 
The persons, the scenes, the incidents. the conversations, 
the Lye it utlosopby, are such as Mrs. Whitney's ad- 


AMRRSOAR PROSE, 





A =r itions are the greatest ever made by any 
r KOENTS WANTED in every country. 








LS ompenten volume to 
.""_ Selections trom the works of 

wthorne, a Whittier, Holmes 
erson. With Introd and 


A book nl stories, sketches, and essays, embrac 
x some of. eet L xp in these departments of 
American li The Introduction and Notes 
— it an oie rirable readin<-book for H gh and Gram 
Schools, and no less attractive to the general 
reoder. 


A Tes Rapone-- Baton Pes ry 


The best single-vclue guide book ¢ vering the ordi- 
nary vacation-tour in Europe. 


THAR SUN actnoro eathor of os OM Sa Brows oF. Ry A ny 


by,” &c. 
+ paper, 
e weit ee a bocce which should be read by every- 


COREA PTAC, a er 


cong EJDENCE. ANovel. By HENRY JAMES, Jz. 
“ The book is likely to have a wide popularity."—Zd- 
inburgh Scoteman. 


PROT Ey GkURGE M LEWLS. bro 0. 


“ A work of the most profound interest."— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 








en of the 
ry: 4,500 poses 
Fouve, Howan & Housuns, 7 Path Thy Rew Yoru, j 





WANTED, 2 sia oa 


T ihe rabt pereea libers! terms will be of- 
~ Lhe Li & CO. 
Warrep Street, N. T. 


Brook) &. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receiptof 
| Bréee, Oy the Pubeiehere. 


ug HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





TVWXON @ 





—j Common School Branches. 


The best works ever offered to Canvassers. 


0V3 


full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make W war | = 


= METHODS OF TEACHING 


NORMAL QUESTION BOOK. 


BIG MONEY FOR ALL! 
Agents Wanted for the Normal Question Book, Normal Teacher, 
Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, and Normal Outlines of the 


aa for terms and full particulars. 
E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 





FOR EUROP 


AND 
THE 


HOLY LAND. 





High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine 
accommodations, fees, etc. 


“A Summer 
ormer excursion. Priee, $:2, post 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880, 


Excursion Tours through ENGLanpD, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELeruM, GeRMaNy, AvsTEia, ITALY, SWITZER 
LAND, FRANOE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur. 
esque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 


Passes, etc. All tours include first-class travel, hote 


For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


aunt.”’—A Nan of 646 pages, with $2 illustrations, gives a most interesting account of 














and Stub Point, 849. 
Falcom, 873, 903. 


For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, 


Sample Cards, Price Liste, ete., 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 


170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit ali handa, 
furnished on application. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





RQAEXS ASK FOR 


FEL PED 


WEXENORK.ORECE. 25 UERIA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, NW. J. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALERY 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 





SAMPLES An PRICES OM appuicaTiON 





White Robes! Whitefish! 


For along time, no ap and better collection 
of music for ScuNDaY eogen 
ve Copatter Ay Hymns, we na th gt and most. i orig: 
0 good 
er, Pitying & bavior, took with 
him 


2 ep in pure 
character. Such phrases as “ 

y Diceesing, Trust ts 

“ The yn years 

“Only a little while,” “ Precious e,” “Ere the sun 
goes down,” “The Eden hills, _ =a" “ A home, weary 
Silgrim:” * ‘taken almost at random from its pages, indi- 
cate its tenderness 8 7 
all good 
dress for 80 cents (stam 


B , ABBEY and J 
Munegr. Price 90 cen’ By i doz. 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (33 Sa, or .60 per dozen). 
TEMPERANCE LIGH (12 cts. per hund>ed). 
These are extra = good “rem mperes se Seng Books, differ. 
ing aus ce and vise bat ae in ie quality. Temperance 
Jewels is by J. A. AA; 3 Reo. E. . and 
y Geo. “omigg and . EB. Servoss. 


THE SUDDS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE REED ORGAN, By W.F.Svcpps, ($1.50) 
Mr, 8S. is well-known as one of our best composers for 

the Pianoforte. His new School contains a great deal 

of fine music. and a guod instructive course, and bas the 
recommendation of a moderate price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York 


SOMETEINS Wav 
—FOR-— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


BY.GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER 1 an ORATORIO C ee 
Hy Bee eer 
PALMS zis 


FLORAL chao HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS. 








SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
AND EASTER. 


ol Senete we beautiful musical and floral effects, 
d represents Christ asthe Deliverer, The mi usic is 
bright. simple and lasting. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


find in “CqDes TE8 toy what th 
a Just ey 
Price, POPP. oo aamite oané by express 
Sihgie specimen copy sent on receipt of % cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St, Cincinatti, 





TRE Sa 


.THE CLIMAX 


Blackboard Eraser 





Still Ahead of All Competitors! 





Note the tellowing brief but pointed commen- 
dations from prominent educators, 
From HON. J. H. FRENCH, op-ferdery 0 i State 
—‘The BEST Tne I 
gentoo ever seen in that line.” 


W, B. PATERSON, President af Lincoin 
Uieretiy. Srarion, oe bn tht Rs 
your Erasers.” 


From _HON. ROBERT M. irons, tat kave 
have ted 
your Climax, and deem it excellent,” 

Pr ty N, RAT; Freepet State Normal 

‘Lack Basen Pa Pa— Fie consider the Rubbers the 
ae we have EVER USED."' 

From a. F F. 4, “i, & STATE NORMAL 
school. 4 e have carefully and 
taithfully saad the witbe Hracees made by you, and consider 
them the Best we have seen. We have now in use ten 
dozen ; 80 you see, We prove our FalTH by our WORKS.” 

—_—o— 

tz" Sample postpaid tor 15 cents. 

Vv. G@. CURTIS, Manufacturer 
Corry, Penn. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
17 Murray St., New York. 


; SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,- Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn Scheol-Books, at discounts of from 15 to & 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of Schoo]-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 








New York 








And %&% Broadway, NewYork. 


Sait pecs 2a 











